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CATERPILLAR had a birthday, too! 


We of Caterpillar, who recently celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of the first practical track-type 

tractor, salute the splendid achievements of Kiwanis. 
We wish you continuing success 


in your programs for the community's welfare. 


50 years 
on the 


right track 


The first practical track-type tractor was built century have produced tractors to meet the 


in 1904. It moved earth better and faster than changing need, to provide the power for prog 


ever before. ‘loday’s Caterpillar track-type trac ress in countless fields. These big vellow 


tor is a direct descendant of that first model. machines have won world recognition as the 


Research and experience extending over half a Standard of Industry. 


To get rid of this menace, h 








menace, here’S.ee. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 





JANUARY 





(). THIS MONTH'S COVER, artist Bill Fleming has pictured 
a historic meeting which took place forty years ago. It 
was the morning when Allen S. Browne, the first organizer, visited 
the quiet shop of Joe Prance, a Detroit tailor. Convinced that 
Browne’s new organization would prove worthwhile, Joe Prance paid 
five dollars and signed the slip of paper which made him the 
first Kiwanian. From that moment on, Kiwanis grew with amazing 
speed as business and professional men everywhere found a peculiar 
attraction about the organization with the Indian name. To re-create 
the scene accurately, artist Fleming went to Detroit where he 
interviewed two of the original Kiwanians who signed up soon after 
Joe Prance. Don Johnston, the first president of Detroit Number 
One, reminisced with Charter Kiwanian Harry Young, and as they 
relived old memories, artist Fleming took notes. Harry Young gave 
him a chart showing men’s clothing styles in 1915, and Fleming 
photographed an old scale and bolts of cloth (you can see them on the 
cover). Then Kiwanian Harry 
sketched a surprisingly com- 
plete diagram of Joe Prance’s 
shop. Back at his drawing 
board in Chicago, Fleming 
drew the historic scene with 


the same expert accuracy 
which has marked his illus- 
trations for The Saturday 
Evening -Post, Coronet, Es- 
quire and other national 


magazines. “This turned out 
to be one of my most inter- 
esting magazine assignments,” 
observed Fleming. We think 
it also is one of his best. 





Bi corain Aco work began on this issue. Soon after last year’s 
International convention in Miami, we decided to produce an 

extra large special issue to honor the 40th Anniversary month. We 
studied scores of other publications’ special issues, then 

fused the applicable ideas with our own. The result was a sheaf of 
story suggestions which were hashed and slashed in two editorial 
conferences. Some were discarded at once; others received 

further study. Then came the mechanical estimations. Sheets 

of calculations told us we could afford to add no more than eight 
pages, so we began puzzling about which of our special feature 

ideas were expendable. Slowly but ruthlessly the list was pruned to 
what we consider the bare essentials. Words can’t describe the 
editorial agony that accompanied this weeding-out process. 

Just imagine trying to tell the tremendous story of Kiwanis in less 
than fifty-six full pages! Next came the problem of assigning 

authors and photographers to do the big job. Because Kiwanis covers 
much of this continent, the editorial operation was directed by 


telegrams, special delivery letters and long distance telephone calls. 
As the deadline time neared—and deadlines always creep up on you— 
the material crossed our desks, was edited or sometimes sent back 
for revision. Then the action shifted into the art and production 
phase. Photos, type, drawings and layouts came together, and 

just one day beyond the usual time, the magazine pages went to the 
printer. When the final OK had been given, we all heaved a sigh 

of relief, then sat back hopefully to see what the Kiwanians 

would think about the fifty-six-page special issue. —C. W. K. 
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it’s Safer! No Fumes, No Odor, Non-Flam- 
mable, Non-Toxic, No Special Clothes 
Need Be Worn! 


Cleans, etches, neutralizes the alkalies in con- 
crete and cement IN ONE OPERATION! Lit- 
erally “boils out” the pores to remove dirt, 
grease, oil, and soap film. Scrub Surfa-Etch 
thoroughly into surface after removing as much 
excess oil and grease as possible, then rinse 
with fresh water. Follow-up with Rust-Oleum 
Clear-Sele as a dust and water-repellent sealer, 
or Rust-Oleum Floor Finishes. 
Perfect for garages, service 
stations, machine shops, boiler 
rooms, work shops, basements, 
plants, etc. Prompt delivery 
from Industrial Bicssibaens 
stocks throughout the United 
States and Canada, or write 
for complete information and 
nearest source of supply. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION KN | 
2466 OAKTON STREET Se 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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Mr. Kiwanis President! 
How does YOUR Club score on this test? 
Do you have one fund raising project? 


l. THAT Finances All Club Activities For a Full Year..........................__.___- : ae rt 
2. THAT Can Be Repeated Successfully Year After Year Se TL, a a 
§. THAT Is Supported By a MAJORITY Of Your Members Veo [ [] 
1. THAT Builds the Community Prestige of Your Club : pienibeding [J 
5. THAT The Public Willingly and Eagerly Supports niietaitieeeeiaienas J 
6. THAT Does Not Compete With Established Businesses Se GMA as a 
7. THAT Brings Your Club Much Favorable Publicity ae ae CJ 
& THAT Attracts New Active “Worker” Members : Shey i [| 
9. THAT Benefits All of Your Youth Benefit Projects ene — Dieta ; 
10. THAT Lets Your Members Have FUN While Raising FUNDS Cf oa _ Se 
lf you can’t answer Yes to all questions 
You will greatly benefit your Club by investigating now! 
n” 
) _ ’ 
JOHN B. ROGERS 
Professional Type Theatricals with Amateurs 
MUSICAL REVUES ® MINSTRELS ® MUSICAL COMEDIES 
oe 
Almost Nine out of every Ten Kiwanis Clubs Once Using Our Services 
Continue on an Annual Basis 
* 
OVER $25,000,000 Has Been Raised For Civic and Charitable Projects 
With Rogers Productions 
e 
TYPICAL Results by TYPICAL Kiwanis Clubs in TYPICAL Cities 
N Annual { b Annual No. Annual Club’s Ar 
‘ I Rog r Net Profit City Population Rogers Productions Net Profit 
‘ 1 La Cnn 84.100 Little Rock Ark 105,006 : 19 $13.000 
‘ uy J 6.0 21 83.700 Morristown, Tenn 13,500 ‘ ; $3,000 
Falls, O 100 , $2,800 New Orleans, La 600.000........ 1s... a? hen 
( Heights ] wn) y 83.000 Raleigh Nw. ¢ 65.000 . $35.500 
‘ os . 11.000 ; 84.500 Smithhel a ‘Gee 5.600 4 : $1.600 
Pa N. Dakota 10.000 $1,750 Saint Marys, Pa. ... 7,800 I $2.100 
Fi th, Ark ” 1 $5,500 Shreveport, La. .... 130,000 15 $5.500 
Joliet I »0 000 Bescocesee $5.600 Watertown, N. Y. ...... $5,000 14 $3.500 
Kingepert, 1 : 20,000 co ccccddecccceceses $4,500 Wyandotte, Mich, ...... 40,000..... ss j achecsue 


ae \\\ 


> - 


~~ kore ~ avee t & oda? 
: RANGE PEE SAN 





r'V Has Made the Public Demand With Rogers “Know How” Your Members Large Casts +- Beautiful Costumes 
“LIVE” Entertainment. They Glad. WILL Take Part in a Show. When Members = More $$. Friends, Neighbors, 
ly Support Rogers’ Quality Shows Participate They Will Work For Success of Relatives, All Mean More $$ In 
to Your Profit. a Project. Your Treasury. 


For Free Details and Open Dates in Your Territory (Including West Coast) Write: 


“Pin B Rogers Producing @. 


ESTaASLisHeo 1903 
| ROGERS BUILOING 


’ Fostoria, Ohio 





Over 50 Years Continuous Service 
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Its 
; mi 
; in 
vil 
By vunrrinc your 235,000 members an 
through a bond of good will and ch 
understanding, and by observing the bu 
basic principles of democracy in 
your organization, Kiwanis is mak- th 
ing a significant contribution to our mi 
free society. Kiwanians can be ' 
justly proud of their efforts to en- | Ki 
courage good citizenship at the com- bi 
munity level and of their contri- 
bution toward the development of ir 
even greater understanding between bi 
Q)w rue rortrern aNNiversary of Kiwanis Inter- the citizens and governments of our - 
national, my best wishes go to all Kiwanians. I two nations. jw 
congratulate the members of your organization on I am pleased to extend my sin- o 
continuing services for the public good, on work to cere greetings as well as my best K 
wishes fo1 the continued success 


upport churches, improve schools, increase inter- 


national understanding. To those who will celebrate of your worthwhile activities 


this happy anniversary at the Fourth Biennial Con- f 


gressional Dinner [sponsored by Kiwanis at the Hotel f P i 
Statler, Washi::gton, D.C., February 17], and to all ltcetrd Cte rete Z 
observing it throughout America, I send my most i ™ 2 


cordial greetings LOUIS STEPHEN ST. LAURENT 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


f 4 r- } 
. p y ral x 
— | , su 
agricultural region J 


IN A PREDOMINANTLY 





where I live at the 
edge of a city of 30, 
000 people, I have 


re eo te the world thinks | 








for many years. The 
organization has very ' 
evidently stood for f 
the best of what we value most in our May our nineteen- 
community: good citizenship and the year - old magazine 6b] OU Ul S 
everyday, sturdy virtues of solid, home pay tribute to your AU e 
loving people forty years of service. 
Because I am a physician, it is of Articles we fre- 
particular interest to me that the local quently print from le 
Kiwanis club has fostered projects Kiwanis reflect the I HAVE LONG BEEN j in 
aimed to preserve health—the health of nobility of its spirit GRATEFUL for the em- - 
body and mind of young citizens. Be- high among the best phasis Kiwanis is 
cause my home is in rural Rocheste hopes for a_ better placing upon the spir- ce 
and is surrounded by rugged, wooded tomorrow itual side of man’s ta 
hills and watered, arable land, I am Anyone who has courage to see the life. I feel that all the pe 
daily reminded of the work of con world as it is must know that vast sey- churches have bene- | - 
servation in which Kiwanis joins. And ments of men are deliberately blind to fited by the active | D 
because I have had experience of was self-evident truths which the Creator support which Ki- wn 
and recently have devoted much time has written in our hearts. Your wide wanis has given to p 
and energy to the cause of the United brotherhood is striving earnestly to them and by the recognition which p 
Nations, I am strongly impressed by the undo that blindness and to bring about Kiwanis has given to man’s responsi- : fr 
ninth Objective of Kiwanis for 1955, greater good will and understanding bility to God | 
which reads: “Strive with all our power! among all men who belong to the one I am also grateful for the important a 
to promote world peace and strengthen family of God contribution which Kiwanis is making o! 
the United Nations.” Your spirit of putting first things first to the strengthening of international ps 
As one individua) in this country is keeping alive the ideals of the found- good will and understanding around the e 
wherein you serve, may I offer my con ing fathers who pledged their lives and) world and especially to undergirding A 
gratulations on your forty years of ac- fortunes and their sacred honor to up- the objectives of the United Nations. 
complishment hold the dignity of free men. SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT. 
CHARLES W. MAYO, M.D LOUIS A. GALES, Managing Editor Executive Secretary the US 
Ma Si olinenien  Manaade sth neat etaakd 6 
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N FORTY YEARS Kiwanis has grown 

from an obscure local civic club 
into an international institution. 
Its name and works are known to 
millions. Its influence for good is felt 
in town councils, in state and pro- 
vincial legislatures, 
and Congress, in orphanages, schools, 
churches, youth organizations and 
business houses across the continent. 

What sort of an impression have 
these influences created in the public 


in Parliament | 





mind? 
What does the world think about 


Kiwanis as we light our fortieth 
birthday candle? 
Perhaps the best answer comes 


from the leaders of government, 
business, the arts, science and indus- 
try in our two countries. Listen to 
what they say. Listen and be proud 
of the prestige that radiates from the 


Kiwanis pin in your lapel 


WELL BE 
active 


cus See 
PROUD ol 
leadership in 
soring the 
worthwhile projects 
which have been of 
inestimable value to 
the individual, the 
community and the 
Please accept 


MAY 
youl 
spon- 


many 





nation. 
my personal best wishes for continued 
success 
N. F. TWINING. 


AS THE President 
of an_ international 
movement now enter- 


its one-hundred- 





ing 
and-twelfth year, I 
bring you the friendly 
greetings and con- 
gratulations of an 
organization which 
shares fully your 


nation as vast as 


tends to 


lofty aims. ... Ina 
ours, a single individual 
come “small fry.” 

Yet as one competent observer of our 
contemporary said, “Small fry 
take on power when they organize.” The 
perils of ingrown bureaucracy and over- 


be- 


scene 


whelming governmental rules are tem- | 


pered by a citizenry who, through 
voluntary associations become the ex- 
pression of the essential urge of all 
people to be masters of their own 
futures, not servants of the few. 

Kiwanis and its counterpart are one 
of the true and indispensable hallmarks 
of our way of life. An accolade to you 
on your birthday is but another way of 
expressing our belief in what is really 
America. 


PHILIP M. KLUTZNICK, President | 


B'nai B 


(see WORLD COMMENT page 6) 
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HOW 10 
SUCCEED 
WHILE YOU'RE 
STILL YOUNG 


r SURPRISES many people to learn 
that the average age of the men 
who respond to our advertisements is 
closer to forty than to twenty. But it’s 
not hard to understand why this is 
true! 

Most young men are satisfied with 
their progress in business. Their na- 
tive ability and energy are enough to 
win them regular promotions and sal- 
ary increases. They find success only 
a matter of time. 

But the day comes, often with a 
shocking suddenness, when this easy 
and casual progress ends abruptly. 

Many a man wakes up with a start 
in his thirties or forties to find that 
his income has leveled off, and that 
promotions have ceased. 

“I’m not getting ahead as fast as I 
should,” he says to himself. “Where 
am I going to be ten years from now?” 

Why does this pathetic pattern ap- 
pear in so many promising careers? 

The answer is simple: Sheer ability 
and energy can carry a man to the 
mid-way point in business . . . but only 
a thorough knowledge of business fun- 
damentals can help him beyond that 


point. 

If you realize that fact while time is 
still on your side—and act on it—you 
can succeed while you’re still young. 
FREE... FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS“ 
We do not claim that you must have 


the 


Alexander Hamilton Course in 









Name 


Position............. 
Home Address... 





Business Address.......... 





order to succeed in business. But we 
do say that you cannot succeed with- 
out what is in the Course! 

All the Institute does is offer you a 
convenient and time-saving means of 
bringing this knowledge to you in your 
spare time; and in a form that has 
proved to be practical and effective for 
more than forty years. 

So that you may judge for yourself 
whether or not you think the Institute 
can help you, we have published an 
informative 48-page book titled “Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business.” 

We believe that this little book will 
help any man get down to bedrock in 
his thinking; however, there’s no cost 
or obligation for it because—frankly 
—we’ve never been able to put a price 
on it that would reflect its true value. 
Some men have found a fortune in its 
pages. 

If you would like a complimentary 
copy of “Forging Ahead in Business,” 
simply sign and return the coupon be- 
low. It will be mailed to you promptly. 


SPnTETSIRUOHTSIEDUSISTSISIStaTaTenateTeTa 


[ ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
! Dept. 296, 71 W. 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
\1 =‘ In Canada: 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


! Please Mail Me, Without Cost, a Copy of Your 48-Page Book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 
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investigate 
the Fordway Plan 


Community and service organi- 
zations like yours have been 
raising funds for welfare proj- 
ects through The Fordway Plan 
for over 15 years. Ford Gum 
machines are a year-round, 
community-wide advertisement 
of your club and your project. 

Once in operation, Ford Gum 
machines keep on producing 
@ steady dependable income, 
without risk or trouble to you. 

Inquiries regarding distribu- 
torships (exclusive franchise) 
ore also invited. 










OVER 1200 KIWANIS CLUBS 
USE THE FORDWAY PLAN 


To find out how your club 


of their communities. 


WORLD COMMENT 
(From page 5) 

WoULD THAT THERE 
were more organiza- 
tions with such high 
ideals as Kiwanis In- 
ternational! To en- 
courage the daily liv- 
ing of the Golden 
Rule, to promote 
higher business and 
professional stand- 


ards, to develop intelligent citizenship, 


to render service to the community— 
what a wonderful array of objectives. 
They all make for a better world in 
which to live. So more power to Kiwanis 
and many more years of constructive 
service. 

DE WITT WALLACE, Editor 

The Rea Diaest 


YOUR RECORD OF SERV- 
ice to the business 
community and _ to 
the public guarantees 
even greater achieve- 
ments in the years to 
come. The American 
Federation of Labor 
shares your devotion 
to the free enterprise 
system and your support of the free 
way of life. We hope, however, that 
more businessmen in our country will 
come to realize that free enterprise is 
not their private preserve. Labor and 
farmers have their stake in free enter- 
prise, too. 

In a broad 
businessmen acd the 
country are working toward the same 
goal—a better America. It is my hope 
that as time goes on we will all recog- 
nize the folly of having our mutual ob- 
jective endangered by petty and transi- 
tory conflicts. 





sense the workers, the 
farmers of this 


GEORGE MEANY, President 


American Federat f Labor 


Tue 40th Anniversary 
of the founding of 
Kiwanis International 
is indeed a_  note- 
worthy occasion. 
During these past 
four decades, our na- 
tion has made great 
progress in many 
fields of endeavor, 
and there is no doubt that this has been 
due largely to the efforts of those who 
have dedicated themselves to the service 
Kiwanians may 
take justifiable pride in the social, eco- 
nomic and spiritual fruits of their good 
work, 

Much, however, remains to be done. 





THE SOUNDNESS of a 
bank cannot be 
gauged by the 
strength and beauty 
of its marble columns; 
it is measured by the 
integrity of the men 
who found and oper- 
ate it. Similarly, the 
influence of Kiwanis 
cannot be told in physical or dollars 
terms because it grows in the hearts of 
its members. 

The meaning of Kiwanis is therefore 
not easy to define. Every week for forty 
years, thousands of Kiwanians have met 
to deposit their personal contributions 
of faith, service and idealism in a com- 
mon fund. That fund has long been 
earning compound interest. 

This rich treasury of spiritual assets 
is open to thousands of communities 
across our two lands. Scarcely a person 
lives who has not drawn strength and 
sustenance from it, however indirectly. 
Kiwanis Is When A Need Is Satisfied; 
Kiwanis Is Where A Neighborhood Is 





Served. ... 


FLOYD S. CHALMERS, President 


pany L 


KIWANIS means op- 
portunity to me. The 
opportunity to both 
enjoy old friendships 
and to make new 
ones. The opportunity 
to join these friends 
in sponsoring the 
many worthwhile 
community activities 
in which Kiwanis has always been so 
keenly interested 

Kiwanis, I think, is one of the finest 
examples of “grass roots” democracy. A 
group of free citizens striving through 
cooperative effort to help better their 
communities, their nation, indeed all the 
people of the world. 

Kiwanis means friends—and_ the 
working with these friends in all possi- 
ble ways to promote the common good. 
NORMAN ROCKWELL 





THE CHARACTERISTICS 
of the American peo- 
ple are many and 
diverse, but there is 
none so fruitful as 
our ability to com- 
bine individual free- 
dom and cooperative 
endeavor. Because of 
this we have been 
able to maintain our liberty within a 
responsible society. 

Kiwanis International is an example 
of our cooperative tradition at its best. 





ee ay AT, 


The organization has shown what citi- 
zens can accomplish when they work 
side by side for the betterment of the 
individual, the community and the na- 
tion. Its record of achievement is out- 
standing. May its second forty years be 
as fruitful as the first. 

DR. J. ROSCOE MILLER, President 


Northwestern University 


can benefit, write to: 













The future poses a challenge which, if 
'met with renewed enthusiasm and de- 
| termination, can offer even greater op- 
| portunities for service. Kiwanis Inter- 
national can be expected to remain 
among the leaders in making America 
|a better place for all. 

JOHN EDGAR HOOVER, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 


GUM & 
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WHERE TO RETIRE TODAY 
—AND AFFORD IT 


by Norman D. Ford 


If there is anything I have found out 
in traveling up and down this country 
and throughout the rest of the world, 
it is this: It costs less to retire than you 
may think it does—provided you know 
how to discover those ; 
sts less to live the kind of life you 
like. 

As founder of the Globetrotters Club 
I made it my business to find low-cost 
beauty spots all over the world. Right 
here in the U. S., I found places where 


the cost of living is surprisingly low 


places where it 


und you can get a part-time or seasonal 
job if you must pad out your income. 
Here are just a few of these first-rate 


retirement spots. 





Do you know where to find 











@ the greatest retirement bargain in 


Florida? 


® the most beautiful town in all Calli- 


fornia? 


® the three top-notch retirement towns 
in the Southwest? 


@ the one place in America where uni 
found the 
in the world? 


versity experts have most 


healthful climate 


@ that marvelous Maine island, where 
it's 10-15 degrees warmer in winter 
living 


many 


than on the mainland, and 
costs are So low they attract 
who otherwise could not afford to 


) 


retire 


@ a health spa, wit 


ties for recreation, surrounded by a 


h wonderful facili- 


national park 


@ the ideal island for retirement in the 
South. with coo] summers and warm 


winters? 

@ the most “cultural” small town in 
America. with a Little Theatre, art 
and music clubs, a cosmopolitan at- 


, 


mospher« 


Of course. these are only a handful of 
the hundreds of beauty spots, hideaways 
nities in the U. § 


now on little money 


and larger commu 

where you Can retire 

and enjoy yourself completely. 
And in the rest of the world, there 

are hundreds more besides. Just a few 

of them: 
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Mr. Ford has 
helped thousands 
to find the right 
place to retire on 
their present in- 
Hundreds 
come to him for 
Typical 


come. 


advice. 





letters: 


NORMAN D. FORD 


Could y suggest a quiet modest and inexpen- 


seacoast town with a good beach and fishing 
I ild retire within 100 miles of New York 
( 
I I buy a rural 5-room cottage on an 
i near th southern Gulf Coast of 
I n $ 
W 1 I n : i r lly W a 
1 and nny i ind 
I ha H I in n VI n 
la ’ . , _ 1 lik 
1 i si h plenty of cul 
a I What ar 1 1 4 
I I 1 can live ke a } n Majorca 
h week ‘ How d 
4 M a 
I Q 1 M »>w er 
| I can | I r 1A 


eans 


The facts to answer these typical questions and 
hundreds more are given in Norman D. Ford's 
wonderful books, “‘Where to Retire on a Small 
Income’’ and “‘Bargain Paradises of the World." 








y tropic al 
flowers, sandy beaches, and the charm 
of Old Spain are combined here 

with rents of about $20 a month, g2ro- 
ceries for a couple at $10 a week and 


servants $5 a month each. 


@ The lot ered mountain lakes of 


furnished house- 


Kashmur, 
} 


boat with four turbanned 


where a 
servants 
rents for $70 a month. Total costs 
for a couple run about $175 a month 
most beautiful 


in the spot on 


earth 


Tahiti has found 


Yankee dollar. But 


@ The § b Sea 


out about the 


there's brilliant Sigatoka Beach at 
Suva or reef-girt Norfolk or Lord 


Howe Island, the Bargain Paradises 
o! the South Seas today. 
So I say retire 


while still young enough 


avain you can now, 


to enjoy it 


if you know where it costs less to live 


the kind of life you like. 
(ly i H¢€ } 7 nin, Yedda about tu 
books by Norman D. I 


2 BOOKS THAT GIVE YOU 
THE FACTS ON WHERE YOU 
CAN RETIRE TODAY ON THE 

MONEY YOU'VE GOT 


WHERE TO RETIRE ON A 
SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hundreds of 
thousands of communities in the U.S. and 
its island territories only those places where 
living costs are less, where the surroundings 
are pleasant, and where nature and the com 
munity get together to guarantee a good time 
from fishing, boating, gardening, concerts, 
or the like. The book never overlooks the fact 
that some people must get part-time or sea- 
sonal work to pad out their incomes 


It covers cities, towns, and farms through- 
out America—from New England south to 
Florida, west to California and north to the 
Pacific Northwest. It includes Hawaii, the 
American Virgin Islands, and also shows you 
can Own your own private island. Som« 
people spend hundreds of dollars trying to 
get information like this by traveling around 
the country. Frequently they fail—there is 
just too much of America to explore 

W here Retire on a Small Income saves 
you from that danger. Yet the big 1955 
edition costs only $1 


BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD 


This is a book on how to double what yout 
money can buy. For that is what spending 
a few weeks or months, or even retiring, 
in the world’s Bargain Paradises amounts to 


Throughout you learn where to spend a 
wjile in the West Indies, Mexico, Central 
and South America, the healthful islands 
of the South Seas, the wonderlands of New 
Zealand, the Balearic Islands, the Canaries, 
Madeira etc 

You read about “Lands of Eternal Spring 
time, Californias Abroad,” “Islands in the 
Wind, Four Modern Shangri-Las,’’. about 
mountain hideaways, tropicak islands as 
colorful as Tahiti but nearer home, about 
modern cities where you can live for less, 


about quiet country lanes and surf-washed 
coastal resorts 
About 100 photos, 4 maps. 1955 edition. 


Price $1.50 


Vail this coupon for 
prompt delivery 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eg 
§ Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS | 
y 83 Wilson Pky., Greenlawn (L.1.) N.Y. 1 
i I have en ed $ (cash, « ck, money ' 
B order). Please send me the books I checked below, 4 
; Bargain Paradis« of the World $1 : 
Where to Retire on a Small Income $1 

i SI al offer: both book above, ! 
I $2.50 value, for $2 | 
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Forty years on 


An outstanding public tigure gives his appraisal of the role 


j 
j 


Ws _ NUMBER OF 
flying to Chicago in a small plane 
Sunday afternoon in the 


YEARS ago I was 


It was a 
middle of December, and the weather: 
There was a lot of 
suddenly lost the 


was miserable 
ice. We 

be am For 
back and forth trying to pick it up 


radio 
a long time we cruised 


Fog was all around us 
We were lost 
blind 
and we had lost all communication 
with the world. For 
where we didn’t know 
Darkness Then 
suddenly, we saw a break in the 
murk. The pilot brought the ship 
down to within one hundred feet of 
lights go 
flashing by on a four-lane highway. 
“It must be going from some place 
I said, and we fol- 


off the beam, flying 
Our two-way radio went out, 


several hours 
we flew 


was coming on 


the ground, and we saw 


to some place,” 
lowed it 

Then we saw a red glow away off 
to the right, headed for it, and saw 
a river gleaming. We flew up that 
river, and out of the six-thirty dusk 
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the beam of Faith | 
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Kiwanis and its members have played in the four decade 


of winter sprang a town—Toledo! 
I saw the Toledo-Edison sign flash- 
ing as we swept over the bridge tops 

Skimming the roofs, we circled and 
landed at the airport a moment 
later. We had just enough gas left 
for eleven minutes of flight. 

We had flown blind, without a 
But we were on a beam just 
the same. I like to think it was the 
“Big Radio” that kept us going— 
Faith that keeps all of us flying 
safely through the fog and night to- 
ward some mysterious and important 


beam 


goal 

That experience, to me, also tells 
the Kiwanis story. For forty years 
your organization has followed the 
beam of faith, following the course- 
markers of loyalty, community serv- 
ice, human helpfulness and civic 
achievement that are helping to 
guide hundreds of thousands of your 
fellow men to better, more useful, 
more productive lives. 

Let me illustrate by two brief ex- 
amples that come to mind. 


of North American history we have helped create. 


In the shadow of Kansas City lies 
McLouth, Kansas, a village of 500 or 
600 people. A few years ago it was 
a “sick town,” discouraged and run- 
down, its youth moving away. 
Something had to be done. The an- 
swer was the founding of a Kiwanis 
club. 

Cooperating with a local women’s 
group, Kiwanians led in ripping out 
shabby old buildings on Main Street. 
They turned empty lots into an at- 
tractive little park, they brought in 
natural gas for heating and cooking 
in McLouth homes. They obtained 
electricity for rural dwellings, do- 
nated cash and labor to build a high 
school football field, secured a frozen 
food plant with 200 lockers and ad- 
vanced funds to buy a house and 
build an office for a young doctor 
whom they induced to locate among 
them. Later the civic leaders helped 
a pharmacist and dentist get estab- 
lished. 

You should see this pert little town 
today! It has had both its face and 
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strated by Susan Karstrom 





its spirit lifted. It is intensely proud 
of the zealous civic leaders who led 
in the “McLouth revolution.” 

You think of castles belonging to 
the Old World—France, England, 
Germany, Switzerland. But do you 
know that Canada has a full-fledged 
castle with all the trimmings? It is 
called Casa Loma and stands on a 
high hill overlooking Toronto, com- 
plete with turrets, battlements, 
moats and dungeons. For years it 
stood like a foreboding curiosity 
then West Torontc Kiwanians had a 
brilliant idea: Why not put the 
castle to work for youth? 

So the men turned it into a tourist 
attraction, and hordes of visitors soon 
were promenading its halls, prying 
into dark corners, mysterious rooms 
and strange nooks. They got that 
eerie feeling well worth the admis- 
sion charge. In seven years the West 
Toronto club took in $50,000 to buy 
braces and wheel chairs, provide 
hospital care and medical service, 
and do a hundred things to aid 
handicapped children. It gave stim- 
ulus to this type of charity through- 
out Canada, and brought a new sense 
of self-sufficiency to the unfortunate 
in that area. 

The high road of Kiwanis achieve- 
ments has many such peaks of in- 
terest, but just as important are the 





foundation stones underlying these 
high points. 

The more complex a civilization 
becomes—and we are now going 
through a rapid trend in that direc- 
tion—the more delicate the adjust- 
ments of society, the more special- 
izations calling for highly technical 
service. Men train for years to do one 
job expressly. This narrows down 
one’s activity—and it also tends to 
narrow the mind. 

But successful democracy—such 
as the United States and Canada 
have, and in which Kiwanis func- 
tions—demands a versatile, broad- 
minded citizenry capable of under- 
standing difficult social and economic 
questions. Yet .our increased spe- 
cialization tends to have the opposite 
effect on the individual—he lives and 
thinks only one job, and is prone to 
reflect this narrowness in his concept 
of citizenship. This paradoxical and 
dangerous situation makes me think 
of what an old tailor once said: 

“Parallel threads alone cannot 
make a sturdy cloth,” he explained. 
“Tt is the cross-threads which give 
strength to the fabric. Without these 
you never could have a suit—or even 
a handkerchief. Threads running up 
and down and crisscross make the 
pattern.” 

We are a nation of teachers, avia- 
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tors, farmers, engineers, doctors, 
architects, ministers, lawyers, clerks, 
salesmen, manufacturers, craftsmen 
and thousands of other business spe- 
cialities. These are basic parallel 
threads in the fabric of our free so- 
ciety. As I see it, the cross-threads 
are those broadening influences 
which cut across the lines of special- 
ization—the forces and institutions 
which make men bigger individuals, 
more conscious of their responsibili- 
ties to God and their fellow men. 

You 235,000 Kiwanians and your 
colleagues in the other service clubs 
are strong, resilient cross-threads in 
the fabric of life on the North Amer- 
ican continent. You give toughness 
to the cloth. Without your im- 
mensely valuable volunteer services, 
that cloth would lose much of its 
substance. 

It used to be that when tragedy 
struck a household, neighbors 
pitched in to plow the land, harvest 
the crops and care for the children 
Life is more complex today, and 
the old help-thy-neighbor spirit is 
more difficult to achieve when men 
and women are so beset by the pres- 
sures of modern life. People today 
tend to think of themselves first and 
others last. 

Here, I think, is where Kiwanis 

(see BEAM OF FAITH page 49) 











The club 


meetin 


A portfolio o} photographs 


By GORDON COSTER 


7s the last forty years, Kiwanis has helped to make an international 
institution of the club meeting. Every week, in communities across Canada and the 
US, Kiwanians get together They shake hands, break bread, transact business 
and listen to speeches which, if placed end to end, would circle the globe a thousand times. 
Here. in the club meeting, the good works of Kiwanis are cemented 
by fellowship and here, in the final analysis, is where the true measure of a club and 
its members can be taken. Thus the club meeting is truly 


the backbone of Kiwanis. 








The pictures on these pages—taken at an inter-club meeting 
sponsored by the Lake View, Chicago club—capture some of the 
intimacies which command the loyalty of some 235,000 Kiwanians 


every week in the year. 





A visitor fills out a make-up slip 
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Left: friendships are renewed around the table every week. 
Above: the round table, symbolic of Kiwanis fellowship, brings 
together men of all ages and many different interests. Above 
right: the president, genial mainspring of his club, conducts 
official business with good-natured efficiency. Right: some- 
body always gets stuck with the coffee-pouring! Below right: 
poised on the brink of harmony, the song leader awaits the 
proper moment. Bottom left: badges emphasize the know-thy- 
neighbor atmosphere that is synonymous with Kiwanis. Below: 
the entrance is jammed with men joking, saying “hello,” shaking 
hands and buying lunch—or dinner—tickets from the cashier, 
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A mixture of good fun and 


reverence characterize Kiwanis 


meetings every week, 














Cigars are an after-dinner ritual. 


: 


Be Hs) 


Intent and thoughtial, men listen to 





The friendly spirit of Kiwanis shows best when visitors come to a meeting. Amid genial 
“Hello’s”, welcome songs sung swiftly but sincerely, and bursts of applause, the guests 
are introduced. When dignitaries are on hand, a head table introduction stirs up 
special enthusiasm, above. Below, a committee chairman answers the prexy’s call for 
a highlight report. His words give guests and members alike a new sense of respect 
for things the club is accomplishing. Sometimes marred by over-enthusiasm or lack of 
platform ability, the committee report is, nonetheless, one of the club meeting’s most 
vital ingredients. It serves as an index to club activity, the real reason why Kiwanis 
exists. So it is that the committee report has become a time-honored institution. 
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the speaker, who brings new ideas and inspiration. 


Applause ends the meeting. 


At least once every month the 
directors get together after the 
president has closed the meet- 
ing. Kibitzers always attend to 
keep a watchful eye on club affairs 
and make occasional suggestions. 


After the crowd has left, a few of the hard workers hold a quiet contab. 
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“GERMANS DRIVING RUSSIANS BACK NORTH OF THE VISTULA RIVER.” 


“FRENCH REPULSE GERMAN ATTACKS IN ARGONNE.” 


“GERMANY BLOCKADES ENGLAND 
AND IRELAND.” 


MERICANS bought out every edi- 
/ tion of the newspapers, scanned 
the screaming headlines and studied 
the black and white symbols and the 
progress of shaded arrows across the 
map of Europe. Emotions ran high 
and were sharply divided. 

The Lusitania had gone ' down. 
Diplomatic notes passing between 
the United States and Germany were 
politely phrased but showing more 
and more impatience on each side. 
On the streets there were mass 
demonstrations and cries of “Down 
with the Kaiser.” There was also 
the League to Enforce Peace, with 
former President Taft as honorary 
chairman, making a last-ditch effort 
to achieve a unity of nations in the 
shadow of impending war. 

Across ‘the border in Canada pa- 
rades and decorations, cheering 
crowds and patriotic speeches were 
the outward signs of a spirit that 
pervaded the entire country. At a 
special session of Parliament in 
August 1914, Canada had chosen to 
join England in the war. 

Canada rushed to completion the 
third of her transcontinental rail- 
ways and made available the re- 
sources of all the provinces. From 
the great prairie lands of the West 
came a bumper crop of wheat to 
provide in 1915 the largest export 
surplus in the nation’s history. 

If Canadian economy was quickly 
geared to war production, her 
military strength was even more 
promptly mobilized. At heart a pro- 
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foundly unmilitary people, the Can- 
adians had a fighting machine of only 
about 75,000 nonpermanent, active 
militia. Building on this foundation, 
the government worked swiftly. In 
October of 1914 it sent to England 
the largest armed force which up to 
that time had crossed the Atlantic. 
In early February 1915, the first 
transports bearing the Canadian Ex- 
peditionary Force to the continent 
docked at the little port of St. 
Nazaire. By April the CEF had dis- 
tinguished itself in the savage fight- 
ing at Ypres. 

Although the rattle of sabers grew 
more ominous daily it was not yet 
serious enough to interrupt the time- 
honored exchange of political pot 
shots in Washington, D.C. President 
Wilson, with an eye on the 1916 
elections, declared that the Repub- 
lican Party had not had a new idea 
in thirty years. The Republicans 
retorted that the President was let- 
ting party loyalty color his actions 
and obscure his judgment. 


1915 For rue seconp time in their 
history Americans were discovering 
how much lay behind the borders of 
their everyday world. The auto- 
mobile was pushing back the hori- 
zon, just as the locomotive had done 
a century before. 

There were 116 established makes 
of cars on the road, from the brass- 
nosed Model T at $490 to the Cadillac 
limousine at $3450 with a new V-8 
engine and a three-year-old innova- 
tion called the self-starter. In the 
medium price range Hudson con- 
gratulated itself on the style it had 
achieved in the “yacht-line” body of 


its new Phaeton, a high~waisted 
vehicle with side-mounted spares 
and two square yards of heavily 
braced windshield. “Who could be- 
lieve,” queried the ecstatic ad writer, 
“that last year’s streamlines could 
be so improved?” 

One magazine writer stated, with 
an emphasis that demanded an ex- 
clamation point, “One person out of 
every eighty now owns an auto- 
mobile!” 

In 1915 the first automobile was 
sold on the installment plan. Ac- 
cording to American tradition, be- 
ing in debt had been next to being a 
drunkard. Only pianos and other 
lifetime goods were offered on time 
payments. But an automobile re- 
presented the most conspicuous evi- 
dence of being able to keep up with 
the Joneses. Before the force of a 
“Pay as you ride” campaign the 
ancient prejudice against indebted- 
ness crumbled like the walls of 
Jericho, and a system of buying was 
opened up that finally would make it 
possible to obtain on easy payments 
every item from false teeth to round- 
the-world cruises. 

A more serious concern of auto- 
mobile manufacturers at the time 
was the effect on the industry of 
Henry Ford’s wage increase. The 
prevailing rate was $2.34 for a nine- 
hour day. Ford had suddenly thrown 
a monkey wrench into the machinery 
of calculated profits by announcing 
that he would pay his men $5 for an 
eight-hour day. The shock rever- 
berated through the pages of finan- 
cial journals. Not only were strikes 
and general dissatisfaction expected 
in other shops, but one editorial 
predicted that the “visionary experi- 
ment” would bankrupt the Ford 
Company itself. (As of June 1954 
the average production worker in 
the automobile industry received 
$17.28 for an eight-hour day.) 

Henry Ford’s voluntary increase 
seemed all the more radical to big 
business because of the cutthroat 
relations between capital and labor. 
There were still large areas in which 
labor was not yet organized. In 
areas where unions were in opera- 
tion the struggle was a slug fest be- 
tween inflammatory workmen and 
the hired thugs of capitalists. The 
IWW’s or “Wobblies” (International 
Workers of the World) were notori- 
ous for the brutality that marked 
the strikes they provoked. So re- 
cently had the country awakened to 
the rights of the wage earner that 
the Department of Labor had been in 
existence but two years. And not 
until the Clayton Act of 1914 had 














legal standing been given to col- 
lective bargaining. 

Whatever his other grievances the 
workman of 1915 had little reason 
to dodge the Internal Revenue man. 
The income tax, in its second year, 
took only one per cent of his wages. 
A bachelor paid nothing if he earned 
less than $3000. No married person 
paid on an income of less than $4000. 
The executive in the $20,000 bracket 
paid $160. He may have grumbled, 
and he would have howled at the 
idea that his grandson with the same 
earnings in 1954 would fork over 
$4532 


"Te pominant Feature in the world 
of culture was the Chautauqua idea. 
Chautauqua tents sprang up in the 
summertime like crocuses to dis- 
pense culture and uplifting enter- 
tainment throughout the hinterlands. 
For self-improvement at home there 
was the four-year reading course. 
Reading groups met regularly and 
had their own class insignia and 
banners and mottoes like “Life More 
Abundant.” Ceremonials formulated 
by the Chautauqua Institute were 
the feature of graduating exercises 
from Maine to Oregon. To the head- 
quarters in southwest New York 
went 50,000 people to attend the 
month-long sessions. 

For the general reading public 
who preferred lighter fare than the 
Chautauqua required reading—such 
as the recently published Twenty 
Years at Hull House, by Jane 
Addams—book stores were prorrot- 
ing best sellers by George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon and Gene Stratton Porter. 

New York theater audiences were 
going to see George Bernard Shaw’s 
hilarious new farce Androcles and 
the Lion, which both shocked and 
amused by making fun out of the 
story of the early Christian martyrs. 

Gilbert and Sullivan comic operas, 
after thirty-seven years of almost 
continual performance, seemed likely 
to run forever 

Victor Herbert, the imposing, flaw- 
lessly tailored king of Broadway, 
was still the best-known figure in 
cafe society. He was still turning 
out his annual operetta in the same 
sweet style of music that had made 
him the rage of the Gay Nineties. 
But a new school of composers, 
among them a talented young East- 
Sider named Berlin, were taking 
over. Dance music with strange 
names appeared on the scene: the 
fox trot, tango and one-step. 

Movies provided a crude and al- 
most furtive type of diversion. The 
nickelodeon was usually a vacant 





store building or warehouse in a 
shabby neighborhood. 

The center of entertainment in the 
home was still the parlor, a sanctu- 
ary of plush and lace and bric-a- 
brac, with a stereoscope and family 
album. The long-favored reed organ 
was being replaced in more modern 
parlors by the twittering and thump- 
ing of a mechanical player piano. 
The morning-glory horn had dis- 
appeared from the Gramophone, but 
not Uncle Josh Weathersby, whose 
repertoire of situation comedies in- 
volving the Chinese laundryman and 
the lightning rod agent had survived 
the change from cylinder to disc 
record. 

1915. Women’s fashions, with em- 
phasis on their indecency, were a 
favorite topic of editorials and ser- 
mons. The hobble skirt was on its 
way out, having outlasted the cen- 
sure of reformers only to be dis- 
carded by the whims of fashion. Just 
at this time there appeared on the 
street of a southern city a young 
woman named Blossom Browning 
wearing a skirt with a slit which 
opened to reveal a triangle of taf- 
feta petticoat when she walked. She 
was promptly arrested, fined $25 
and ordered to leave town. An or- 
dinance in force in many cities for- 
bade women to wear hatpins whose 
point extended more than two 
inches. 

Men’s clothing was apparently too 
ugly and unimaginative to be criti- 
cized. Over his long-legged union 
suit or one-piece B.V.D.’s a man 
wore a suit consisting of a high- 
collared, square-shouldered coat that 
struck him midway between hips and 
knees, and free-hanging, extrava- 
gantly draped trousers that ended in 
cuffs three inches wide. The ensem- 
ble was called a sack suit. 

A second hotly contested topic of 
the day was “Votes for Women.” In 
a dozen states the women were al- 
ready going, either brazenly or self- 
consciously, to the polls beside the 
men. In the other nonsuffrage states, 
the battle of opinions raged. One 
school of thought said: “Women are 
making themselves obnoxious by 
parading in public with waving yel- 
low banners and unladylike demon- 
strations. They ought to stay at home 
and take advantage of their God- 
given privilege of bringing up their 
children in the way they should go.” 
The other claimed: “Women are in- 
finitely superior to men. Give them 
the vote and they will purify poli- 
tics.” 

1915. Pneumonia took the lives of 
89,000 persons, tuberculosis almost 
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86,000. Surgery was considered so 
dangerous that an operation was 
usually performed only after the 
family had held a tearful conclave 
and given their consent. It was the 
age of bloodletting and patent medi- 
cines. The Pure Food and Drugs 
Act of 1906 had been amended to 
prevent the placing of misleading 
curative claims on the labels of 
medicines. This stamped out such 
dangerous quackeries as The Won- 
der Heart Cure and Dr. King’s Dis- 
covery for Consumption, but it did 
not stop the manufacture and use of 
worthless nostrums. Vitamin A had 
been discovered in 1913. Not for 
fourteen years would laboratory test 
tubes yield the secret of penicillin. 
The discovery of sulfa drugs was 
twenty years away. 

The turbulent, uneasy America of 
1915 was motorized and moving 
swiftly into its great industrial era. 
Yet there were signs that the nation’s 
conscience was at work too. Hereto- 
fore, charity and social betterment 
had been left mostly to the large- 
scale generosity of the immensely 
rich. John D. Rockefeller was pour- 
ing his millions into all manner of 
good works. Andrew Carnegie had 
endowed 1000 public libraries in the 
United States and Canada. 


Bor ow rue past rew years there 
had been a growth of civic pride 
and with it an awakening to the 
assets that were the boys and girl$ 
of a community. 

In Kansas, for example, there was 
keen rivalry as to which city should 
be named the model town of the 
state, and a cash prize of $1000 was 
offered by a former governor. 

The Boy Scouts of America had 
been founded in 1910, and two years 
later, in Savannah, Georgia, Miss 
Juliette Low brought from England 
and successfully transplanted the 
idea of Girl Scouts. In 1915 farm 
boys and girls were raising their 
first plots of vegetables and tending 
their first calves under the new 
4-H Club program. 

In 1913 there had originated in 
Cleveland a cooperative organization 
of agencies called the Community 
Chest, which eventually would ex- 
tend into 1800 communities through- 
out the United States and Canada. 

Forward-looking men and women 
had decided that social welfare was 
the responsibility, not of the philan- 
thropist, but of all citizens. And in 
the spirit of these changing times 
Kiwanis came into being. The first 
club was chartered January 21, 1915 
in Detroit, Michigan. THE END 
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1915 WAS THE sunrise period for 


Kiwanis, the year an exciting new idea entered the 
lives of a few business and professional men in Detroit 
and in Cleveland, Ohio. Allen S. Browne, a professional 
organizer, set about forming a mutual-interest club fo: 
Detroit businessmen. The first one he signed up was a 
merchant-tailor named Joe Prance. Then, in swift suc- 
cession, came Harry Cowden, Charles Young, Don 
Johnston and George Haas. With over 100 other pioneers 
they set up the first club. Like ripples spreading 
outward in a still pond, Kiwanis expanded beyond the 
limits of the community where it was born. Later in 
that same eventful year, Cleveland businessmen found 
the Kiwanis idea had a magic appeal. They too set up a 
club and thus established the universality of what was 
The mists 
of four decades obscure those formative months, and 


soon to become an international movement 


nineteen seventeen 
The speed with which Kiwanis spread from community to 
community confounded even those who had given birth to 
the original idea .. A second convention was held in 
Detroit. The delegates decided that their emblem would 
be the words “Kiwanis Club” enclosed in a double circle. 
.. . The International president was re-elected—the only 
such occurrence in Kiwanis history .. A conflict was 
shaping up between those who believed Kiwanis should 
be materialistic and others who felt the urge to serve. 


nineteen eighteen 
The official magazine described Kiwanis thus: “Its pur- 
pose is personal advantage. Its advantage is social ad- 
vantage.” ... The armistice came, and Kiwanis counted 353 
casualties out of a total membership of 10,000... . O. Sam 
Cummings was elected as the first full-time International 
secretary and a two-room “Headquarters” was established 
in Chicago The magazine was overhauled and Roe 
Fulkerson became editor. From this vantage point, he 
was to exert a powerful influence on Kiwanis thinking 


nineteen nineteen 
At the historic Birmingham convention, Kiwanis “bought 
itself’ from Allen S. Browne who had, until that time, 
exercised much control. The price raised by pledges on 
the convention floor: $17,500. ... Alert to the threat of 
communism, some Kiwanians conducted an “America for 
Americans” campaign which, according to one observer, 
“drove the Red agitators mad.” . . . A nonmember ob- 
served: “Kiwanians are boosters of the most eloquent 
type. A pessimist cannot live long in their atmosphere.” 
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eceased 


. An organization such 


shadow 0f.ats@ec ers. 
So it a fitting, on- our 
forticth Hi thday, te 
pitture the presidents 
of Kiwanis later national and 
| their administrations. 


today we view our beginnings with a sense of awe. We 
must marvel at the thin thread of probability which held 
the whole proposition together in spite of certain per- 
sonal difficulties that threatened more than once to 
capsize Kiwanis. Perhaps faith is a better word than 
probability. For it was faith in a broad ideal, as yet 
largely undefined, that guided those early Kiwanians. 


1916 saw Kiwanis grow from two to thirty-two 
clubs. One of those was in Hamilton, Ontario, and its 
founding made Kiwanis international. .. . Dimly aware 
of the implications of their birth, these new clubs were 
touched with human curiosity about the Kiwanis clubs 
and Kiwanians—some said “Keewanisers”’—in other 
cities. Out of this vague desire to know each other came 


‘tthe first convention, held in Cleveland. A constitution 


was drawn up and International officers were chosen, 
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nineteen twenty 


A decade of phenomenal expansion was beginning. There 
were 267 clubs and 28,500 members, and across the con- 
the 


tinent new organization with an Indian name was 
capturing the fancy of business and professional men. A 
club building tempo was begun which was to set an all- 


At the Portland Kiwanis 
adopted as its motto the meaningful phrase “We Build.” ... 
The first Canadian International president held office dur- 
ing part of this year 


time record convention, 


nineteen twenty-one 


The exciting concept of community service was sweeping 
the 
broad policies which were beginning to emerge. 


This found expression in certain 
Great 
emphasis was being placed on the development of rural- 
public affairs and work with under- 

A second International 
began what was to 

Two hundred and sixty-nine 
a record number, were built during 1921-22. 


young organization 


urban cooperation 


privileged children etary, 


Fred C. W. Parke 


period of service 


sec 
be a twenty-year 
new 


club " 


nineteen twenty-two 


The first observance of US-Canada Day was held in April 
and this highlighted a growing Kiwanis emphasis on the 
international understanding. Toward this end 
the International convention was held in Toronto and a 
The 
present system of district organization was shaping up.... 
Kiwanis adopted officially a set of administrative policies 
to guide clubs their In later years these 
became known as Objectives and were to be used widely. 


need for 


Canadian was elected International president 


in activities. 


nineteen twenty-three 


Realizing the need for a revised set of rules and stand- 
ards, Kiwanis issued the official call for a constitutional 
convention to be held the following year in Denver, 
Months ahead of the meeting, ideas were 
simmering throughout Kiwanis. Clubs on both sides 
of the border were enthused about a memorial to Ki- 
wanian Warren G. Harding, a charter member of the 
Marion, Ohio club. Kiwanians in many clubs gave money 
to finance the project, which cost $44,559. 


Colorado 


nineteen twenty-four 


During this important year, much of the growing organ- 
ization’s thought and energies were devoted to drafting 
a workable legal framework. Out of the 1924 constitu- 
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tional convention came these lasting results: (1) the 
six unchanging Objects; (2) the organization machinery 
through which Kiwanis International now operates. This 
included creation of the International Council and defining 
the functions of major committees. (3) “Kiwanis Inter- 
national” became the official name. 


nineteen twenty-five 
The first Key Club was founded in Sacramento, California. 
Few realized the significance of this event, which was to 
burgeon into the largest single continuing Kiwanis activity 
World War II. The Internationa] Council 
in Chicago, for the first governors- 
elect assembled to plan in advance for their administra- 


after 
convened and time 
Similar meetings subsequently devcioped on the 
club and district levels The Harding International 


Good-Will Memorial was dedicated in Vancouver. 


tions 


nineteen twenty-six 

The rapid growth of Kiwanis. was emphasized by two 
things that happened during 1926: (1) Membership climbed 
to almost 100,000, which caused Kiwanians to realize the 
importance of their role in the service club movement. 
(2) The largest Kiwanis convention to date was held at 
Montreal. A total of 5248 men and women registered, 
representing 1546 clubs For the first time the term 
“Objectives” was used to define those broad service cat- 
egories to which clubs were directing their energies. 



















©. Sam Cummings 
Dallas, Texas 
1928-29 


Henry C. Heinz 
Atlanta, Georgia* 
1927-28 





























ominous shadow over Kiwanis. For the first time the 
young organization faced the gloomy prospect of a mem- 
bership loss as business conditions worsened. To survive, 
















a Kiwanis began trimming its sails—by strengthening 
ha'H. Moss leadership and service programs on club and district levels. 
kee, Wisconsin* 

1925-26 






nineteen thirty 


Hard times halted the steady membership growth which 
had been registered every year since 1915. The actual 
loss of less than 1000 men cut the Kiwanis roster to 





Raloh A. Amermar 102,811. . . . As an antidote to the hard times, emphasis 
Scranton, Pennsylvania* was placed upon the organization’s widening service pro- 
1926-27 


gram. Administratively, it was a period of belt-tighten- 
ing. Officers were more conscious than ever of the need 
to reduce costs and at the same time increase service to 
clubs. This set a pattern which still prevails. 


nineteen thirty-one 


Old Man Depression killed only one Kiwanis club this 
year, but he claimed as casualties some 5000 Kiwanians. .. . 
The General Office moved to its present location in what 
. was then the undeveloped outskirts of Chicago’s main 
nineteen twenty-seven business district. ... In an effort to broaden their already 


The end of prosperity seemed nowhere in sight, and the widespread youth program, Kiwanians adopted a new 


spirit of happy optimism prevailed. . . . Kiwanis clubs in Objective dealing with “Boys and Girls Work. This 
: the United States were helping the Dominion of Canada paved the way for Kiwanis activity in fields outside of the 
celebrate her diamond jubilee. . . . Youth work, public ‘underprivileged” category. 


affairs and rural-urban cooperation were assuming ever- 
greater importance. ... The International Board authorized nineteen thirt y-t WO 
a system of field service contacts to determine the prob- ‘ 


lems of existing ciubs. This was to prove of great value “Back to the Birthplace—Forward in Kiwanis!” was the 
during the depression. convention theme as Kiwanians gathered in Detroit for 
the second time since the founding seventeen years be- 
nineteen twenty-eight fore. . . . A serious but enthusiastic group of conven- 
: : tioneers swung behind their leaders to launch a new and 
The leaders of Kiwanis International saw increasing evi- vigorous attack on the depression. This included pro- 
dence of the need to help club and district officers brin; grams of morale building, support to schools, stabilizing 
the broad Kiwanis service program to focus in every employment, economy in government and furtherance of 
Kiwanis community. For this reason the present compre- good citizenship 
hensive leadership training setup (see page 10) was 
established. As a result, Kiwanis has since paced the nineteen thirty-three 
whole service club movement in leadership training. Thi ‘ 
ascendency has been reflected, through the years, in the The President and Congress of the United States formally 
steadily increasing Kiwanis community services recognized “I Am an American Day,” which Kiwanis had 
originated. Everyone was enthusiastic about the book 
ee - ° titled “Outline for Citizenship,” written by the Inter- 
nineteen twenty-niiie yee aan - 
‘ national president. . .. The appalling severity of the Great 
The degree of Kiwanis interest in underprivileged child Depression was reflected in the membership figures, which 
work was revealed in a survey made public in 1929. It reached a low point of 79,589 before resuming their tradi- 
showed that ninety-five per cent of all clubs were carry- tional upward course. . Kiwanis not only survived; 
ing on UPC projects. . .. The stock market crash cast an the lean years prepared the way for a great expansion. 
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nineteen th irty- four The International convention was held in San Francisco ’ 
us he and delegates were voicing the theme “The Golden Gate ; 
“The dark clouds of doubt are scurrying away,” declared in Thirty-Eight!” . .. The first Key Club district was 
the International president, viewing the national scene established in Florida. Sixty-five affiliated Key Clubs 
| “There is a stimulating freshness in the air. . .. Member- were inclujed in what was actually the beginning of the 
ship is increasing by leaps and bounds.” . . . Indeed, the Kiwanis-t> pe administrative pattern for Key Clubs. 
tide had turned. Membership jumped 4000 and only one 
club was lost during this year. And at the 1934 Toronto . . . 
convention, club delegates heard these inspiring words nineteen thirty-nine 
“Kiwanis has been tested by these difficult times, and Once again the world went to war. Canada stood with 
we are grateful that it has not been found wanting.” Britain in opposing Nazi aggression and thus cast aside 
the pursuits of peace to defend the principle of freedom. 
nineteen th irty- five . Under these conditions, Kiwanis appropriately began 
: observing US-Canada Good-Will Week every year instead 
The increasing interest in churches began to take recog- of biennially, as in the past... . On the verge of its silver { 
nizable form. Kiwanians were talking about some sort of anniversary, Kiwanis was also on the eve of a wartime 
regular program for “Support of Churches in Their Spir- renaissance which was to heighten its vitality, broaden 
itual Aims.” Kiwanis observed its 20th Anniversary its horizons and win the organization public acclaim. 
with 1858 clubs and some 86,000 members. . . . Twelve 
Canadian clubs joined with New England Kiwanians in eS ees 
laying the first Kiwanis peace tablet on the US-Canadian nineteen Jon ty 
boundary. Since then twenty-five others have been ded- To celebrate its Twenty-Fifth Anniversary, Kiwanis Inter- 
ieated, attesting to the friendship between our nations. national laid a wreath on the grave of Joe Prance, the 
first Kiwanian, and put up a plaque at Detroit’s Griswold 
nineteen thirty-six Hotel, where the first club met. Twenty-five silver dol- { 
lars adorned the huge birthday cake at the silver anniver- 
The President of the United States made an appearance at sary banquet in Detroit....Meanwhile, Canadian clubs 
the Interhational convention in Washington, D.C., where were providing entertainment, feod and other services for 
he saluted 4037 visitors for the active role Kiwanis was fighting men. . . . There were 2099 clubs and 109,856 
playing in the fight against the retreating depression. . . . Kiwanians. 
A prominent part of this vigorous program was the open *Deceased 
forums Kiwanis was sponsoring to promote thought and 
action on public questions such as the use of leisure time, 
business stabilization and administration of relief and other ‘ 
government services brought about by the hard times. 












nineteen thirty-seven 
Clubs reported more than 30,000 separate service projects, 
giving dramatic meaning to the annual theme: “Kiwanis 
Builds Better Communities.” The system for reporting 
club projects developed in this period was the foundation 
for the present method of tabulating activities by Kiwanis 
International. These carefully recorded totals serve as 
an index of current trends in club thought and action. .. . 
Kiwanis began plans for a foundation to administer be- 
quests made to International. Charles $. Donley 
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nineteen thirty-eight 


Kiwanis services continued expanding year after year. 
Nineteen thirty-eight saw an increase of seventeen per 
cent in club activities. ... The 2000th club was formed.... 
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1940-41 
nineteen forty-one 


Pearl Harbor brought the United States into the war to 
which she had been morally committed by her common 
bond with the freedom-loving peoples. The International 
president mobilized the vast resources of Kiwanis over a 
nationwide radio hookup, then arranged a meeting be- 
tween heads of the major service clubs to see how all 
could make the utmost contribution. .. . International Sec- 
retary Parker retired after twenty years of service.... 
Kiwanis moved swiftly into a broad emergency program. 


nineteen forty-two 

At its last full convention till the end of hostilities, Ki- 
wanis pledged itself to “Morale Building for the War 
Effort.” More than morale was built by energetic Kiwa- 
nians on the home front, however. They started collecting 
scrap rubber and metal, sponsoring victory gardens, mar- 
shalling blood donations, entertaining troops and watching 
over the dependents of men who were fighting overseas. 
... The new International secretary helped coordinate the 
swiftly growing Kiwanis victory effort. 


nineteen forty-three 
Because of wartime travel restrictions, a limited conven- 
tion was held in Chicago. Although the attendance was 
a fraction of normal, the spirit of Kiwanis burned at white 
heat. “Victory! By United Effort—By Individual Service” 
was a theme admirably suited to the present activities of 


Ben Dean 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
1944-45 
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Hamilton Holt 
Macon, Georgia 





Kiwanis. (By war's end, clubs had sold an average of 
more than $70,000 war bonds each!) ...Kiwanis was 
sending a newsy, monthly bulletin called “Contact” to all 
of the 15,000 Kiwanians in service. 


nineteen forty-four 


Membership climbed to an all-time high of 132,005 as 
Kiwanians labored for a commron goal: “All Out for Vic- 
tory!” ... Kiwanis meetings became important community 
forums where wartime problems were discussed. ... With 
victory in sight, Kiwanians redoubled their efforts on the 
home front, performing an astounding number of vital 
services. ... Kiwanis was represented by official observers 
at the United Nations conference, which millions hoped 
would lead to never-ending world peace. 


nineteen forty-five 


Kiwanis was keyed to victory with the theme: “Win the 
War—Build for Peace.”...The final totals for wartime 
service showed that Kiwanis clubs had sold over two 
billion dollars worth of war bonds and stamps, collected 
more than three million tons of valuable scrap and con- 
tacted over six million members of the armed forces by 
letter and other means....The Legion of Honor was 
established to recognize the contribution made by men 
who had served Kiwanis for twenty-five or more years. 


nineteen forty-six 


Kiwanis clubs were formed in Alaska and the Yukon Ter- 
ritory, and membership increased by almost 15,000 during 
the first full year of peace....A record crowd of 9346 
came to Atlantic City for the gala “Victory Convention.” 
... Kiwanis was protesting against the continuation of 
wartime controls which were widely considered as a 
barrier to recovery....Key Club became a full-fledged 
part of the Kiwanis program, with its own International 
structure paralleling that of Kiwanis. 


nineteen forty-seven 


Kiwanis built more than 200 new clubs, three of them in 
Hawaii. . . . Sentiment was growing in favor of outlawing 
lotteries in connection with Kiwanis projects. . . . Inter- 
national President Jay N. Emerson died on the eve of the 
great Chicago convention. He was the first president to 
pass away while in office. .. . Some Kiwanians were con- 
sidering the need for a Kiwanis-sponsored organiation 
for college men. Called “Circle K,” the new idea was 
beginning to gather force and direction. 
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nineteen forty-eight 


The long-standing Kiwanis interest in preservation of 
reedom found expression in the “It’s Fun to Live in 
America” and “It’s Great to be a Canadian” pamphlet 
eries produced by Kiwanis International. Clubs circu- 
ited more than 16.200.000 of these folders. ... Our 
wareness of the realities of world leadership was re- 
flected in the growing number of public affairs activities. 
Much interest was shown in the United Nations, h« ig, 
universal military training and other vital matters. 


ineteen forty-nine 
Kiwanis sponsored its first Congressional Dinner in Wash- 
ington, D.C., honoring Kiwanians in the highest branches 
of federal government. Since then Kiwanis has sponsored 
imilar meetings every two years. (Testimonials for Cana- 
ian legislators are held on alternate years.) . The 
first Kids’ Day was held, with 1239 clubs participating. 
The 3000th Kiwanis club was formed in the city of 
Lancaster, New Brunswick The Freedoms Founda- 
tion cited our “It’s Fun to Live in America” series. 


neteen fifty 
The International Board adopted a long range goal of 
250,000 members and 4000 clubs by the Fortieth Anniver- 
ary convention in Cleveland Floods inundated Can- 
ada's Red River Valley. In a spontaneous gesture of inter- 
national good will, some 457 clubs on both sides of the 
border contributed money for flood relief . Newfound- 
land had recently joined the Dominion of Canada, and 
in 1950 the first Kiwanis club was built on this northern 


island 


nineteen fifty-one 

Another war—this one in Korea—inspired a new degree 
of national and community service. For the third time in 
Kiwanis history, clubs were busy selling war bonds, con- 
ducting blood and conservation drives The growing 
awareness of communism’s menace was emphasized by 
the International president and reflected in the number 
of club services aimed at preserving and strengthening 
the established way of life. In this category, the “It’s Fun 
to Live in America” series was adapted for radio. 


195] 
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Claude B. Hellmann 
Baltimore, Maryland 
1951-52 


Walter J. L. Ray 
Detroit, Michigan 


1952-53 


nineteen fifty-two 


The International convention in Seattle Was highlighted 
by a vigorous assault on certain internal forees which 
“threatened the integrity of the Gonstitution of the United 
States.” . . . Kiwanis clubs joine@tegethé® Im &@ massive 
effort to get out the vote for a nationwide US election. 
Under the banner of the Ballot Battalion, hundreds, of 
clubs worked alone and with other local organizations to 
stimulate public awareness Of th@\basic iSsues and \then 
to bring voters to the polls. 


nineteen fifty-three 


The International convention in Néw,York City, set the 
all-time attendanee record, with 11,532 Kiwanis people 
registering. Sessions were held in _Madison Square Gar- 
den. . . . Delegates decided once more against extending 
Kiwanis into foreign coumitpies. ... Circle K, the Kiwanis- 
sponsored organization for college men, was expanding 
steadily. . .. Hundreds of elubs joined in supporting Radio 
Free Europe, a private anti-Communist network which 
broadcasts the truth s6 p@ople behind thé Iron Curtain. 


nineteen fifty-four 
A historic development was, the decision bysan over- 


whelming majority of elubs to construct.a permanent 


home office for Kiwanis International... . . Extension 
boomed and more new clubs were built than in any one 
year period since 1922. Membership’ moved steadily for- 
ward toward the quarterdmillion mark. . A second 
series of pamphlets called the “Mimtteman”, enjoyed a 
circulation exceeding 6,000,000 copies as part of the con- 
tinuing Kiwanis program of strengthening the national 
heritage. .. . Some 1400 radio stations were using Kiwanis 
religious radio recordings. . Hundreds of clubs were 
taking part in the nationwide “Crusade for Trafi@ Safety.” 
.. . Kiwanians were making an Organized effc6Ft).to 
understand the complex farm problems whi¢h affect farm 
and city. ... Kids’ Day was held under Kiwanis sponsor= 
ship with 2000 clubs participating. ... Vocational guidance 
reasserted its importance as a Kiwanis program with many 
clubs emphasizing this type of service. As 1954 drew to 
a close there was a growing awareness that the year 
ahead, while marking forty years of growth, would also 
mark forty years of preparation for tomorrow. 
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1955 


OBJECTIVES FOR 1955 


1/ENHANCE the spiritual life of our 
people, giving active support to churches. 


2/CHAMPION human dignity, individual initiative 
and free enterprise. 


3/HELP to make our schools the finest possible 
' training grounds for responsible citizenship. 
Scaes a 4/SPONSOR community activities and 
983-54 strengthen homes to combat delinquency 
and guide our boys and girls to sound maturity. 


FORWARD IN KIWANIS 5/WorxX for effective highway safety. 


6/ELECT, support and recognize worthy 
public officials. 


7/PROVIDE leadership in the 
conservation and development 
of our natural resources. 


8/MAINTAIN and foster friendship, 
understanding and cooperation between 
Canada and the United States. 


9/STRIVE with all our power 
to promote world peace and strengthen 
the United Nations. 


10/MAKE our 40th Anniversary 
of service a challenge for 
greater achievement. 


Iltustrated by Bruce Beck 








E. ENGDAHL, Thirty-eighth p esident of Kiwanis International 
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Forward 


IN KIWANIS 


E have all been traveling down a road together. 
Arm in arm, we have moved from one milestone to the 
next until today we find ourselves at number forty. Here 
the road forks. One branch is straight and level. It goes 
on and on until the road is lost in the mist. 
The other fork winds upward over narrow ridges and 
chasms. The grade is steep. The way is sometimes clogged 
with boulders. But it leads to the summit of the 
towering mountain—this we can see. 

Which road shall we take as we venture on beyond 
forty? The smooth pathway that leads to nowhere? 
Or the rough one which wiil, with God’s grace, carry 
us to a commanding height of land? 

This, my friends, is the choice before Kiwanis 
on our fortieth birthday. 

One path—the easy one 
to tread its course, old age will have set in 
upon us. For the sake of our own ease and comfort, 
will we be content to jog along, enjoying a pleasant, 
placid journey to oblivion? 

The other course then? Looking up this pathway, we 
know the climb will be rugged. But even 
from where we stand we can see that the goal—the 
snow-capped summit—will be worth attaining 
The choice before us was also the choice of the pioneers 
who built our two nations. A century ago 
they were crossing the plains in lumbering Conestoga 
wagons laden with children, furniture and courage. After 
weeks of endless prairie they saw the mountains 
shimmering in the distance. The land through which they 
passed was fertile. Game wa: plentiful. And the 
pioneers’ bones ached from months of jarring travel. 

The temptation was to take the easy course— 
to stop and avoid the trails that lay ahead. Some did 
unload their wagons, build their homes 


is tempting. But if we choose 
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and break the virgin prairie sod. But others—most 
of the others—kept on going. They took the rugged road 
that led through howling mountain passes, Indian 
ambushes, deep snows and treacherous cliffs. 
Some faltered. Many died. But a thin stream of 
civilization trickled over the mountains and two new 
nations reached the outward limits of their destiny. 
The lesson seems clear: The easy road, 
the way of least resistance, is not worth taking. 
By following the rugged path of challenge we continue 
to be worthy of those many men whose pioneering 
efforts have built our nations and our beloved Kiwanis. 
The rugged road means ever-expanding service: 
More children saved from poor health and delinquency. 
More towns salvaged, by civic alertness, from 
More religious faith established in the 
More courageous citizenship 
And more dynamic leadership 


strangulation 
hearts of millions. 
that defies corruption. 
for the free world. 
This is the difficult road, but it leads straight to 
freedom, the shimmering goal of all men since time began, 


This is the path for Kiwanis! 


After forty years of climbing up the rugged trail we 
shall not turn away down the sluggard’s road. 


They say that life begins at forty. My Kiwanis friends, 
our life is truly beginning if we, at forty, have 
the courage to choose the path of continued challenge. 











































































ORTY YEARS AGO this month the 

first Kiwanis club was chartered. 
Because of this birthday I have been 
studying the achievements of our 
organization, and, Gentlemen, I want 
to say that any celebration will have 
to be pitched in a key of sheer 
astonishment—not only for what has 
been done, but for what can be done 
in the future. 

Over the last forty years, Ki- 
wanians have rendered an astro- 
nomical number of little services to 
mankind. True, the organization 
has done a number of things of na- 
tionwide importance. It has made 
itself felt in Washington and Ottawa, 
in the capitals of states and prov- 
inces, in county buildings and city 
halls. We have used our great 
prestige and influence for mass good. 

jut, as I see it, the greatest ag- 
grezate contribution has been made I 





by humble Kiwanian Joe Doaks, a 
“little” businessman, heading a small 
committee that quietly gives some 





The widenin} | 


worthy person or institution a help- 
ing hand. This is the heart of Ki- 
wanis. This is the “widow’s mite” 
which the Master commended. 

Even though most of Kiwanian 
Joe’s services are recorded as im- 
personal statistics in the activity 
files of Kiwanis International, you 
quickly sense their grandeur. Little 
men, little groups of men impelled 
by a common ideal that is mag- 
nificently uncommon in world affairs, 
are making social history. You and | 
I can feel proud to be counted 
amongst them. f 

For days I have read the records— 
some twenty books, each one listing 
“Kiwanis Activities” for a _ year. 
There is a certain sameness in the 
pattern of Kiwanis service, but each 
new year comes a new crescendo of 
quantity plus an expansion in the 
types of services performed 

Our organizer, bless his optimistic 
heart, hoped aloud back in 1915 that 
“Some day Kiwanis might have 
10,000 members.” His name was 
Allen Browne, and today we can 
smile fondly at his humility, realizing 
that our membership is now 235,000. 

In the beginning, a few good men, 
but limited in their vision, felt that 


a 





— 
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Kiwanis should be a back-scratching 
club—you buy my groceries, I'll buy 
your legal counsel, or whatever. A 
few saw in Kiwanis a new group for 
Saturday night lodge fun and con- 
viviality. But a century of old con- 
cepts was ending in 1915. Business- 
men were awakening to a new and 
grander purpose: the needs of their 
fellow human beings. It is to the 
eternal blessing of Kiwanis that it 
has led the way up this ever-widen- 
ing path of service. 

Much early-day concern of Ki- 
wanians—as reflected in their ac- 
tivities—was for the physical face of 
Canada and the US. In the 1920's 
our clubs took on such major proj- 
ects as erecting street signs, painting 
house numbers, planting trees. They 
sponsored clean-up campaigns and 
personally rolled up their sleeves to 
pitch in with the labors. They 
shoveled dirt to build dams, they 
constructed bridges, they repaired 
fences. They took onto themselves 





of Phoenix, Arizona 


many of the maintenance duties of 
city and county government. 

By 1940 that program had radically 
changed, although these projects 
were still popular. The war awak- 
ened us to deeper, bigger needs and 
Kiwanians became more concerned 
with the human values—the preven- 
tion rather than the correction of our 
nations’ ills. 

One Kiwanis president put it this 
way in 1938: “Instead of erecting 
street signs that our city officials 
were elected to maintain, let’s elect 
some officials we can trust to earn 
their pay. We have been governed 
by half-men. Let’s clean house.” 

They did clean house. One club 
of about 100 men led indignation 
proceedings that threw out a long- 
established deadhead city hall re- 
gime, and promoted the election of 
capable men who made the town 
proud of its heritage. For Kiwanis 
this became a national trend. 

Forty years ago the farmer was a 
forgotten man. He was the comic 
cartoon character, the straw-chew- 
ing butt of urbanites’ jokes. He 
could only remove his hat and listen 
to whatever any lofty banker de- 
cided to say. All he could hope for 
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th By OREN ARNOLD 


Past President, Kiwanis Club 


out of Washington was a packet of 
free seeds. He was considered by 
many to occupy the low level of 
our social scale, no matter how 
strong his muscle or independent his 
spirit. 

Those records of Kiwanis achieve- 
ment show increasingly how, year 
after year, our clubs, especially in 
small towns, “brought the farmer 
into citizenship.” They staged thou- 
sands of meetings, fairs and social 
events, integrating the country man 
and the town man. They helped the 
R.F.D. gentleman over his social in- 
security, ended his contempt for a 
white collar and a necktie. They 
corrected the desk man’s feeling that 
a farmer was just a workman with 
manure on his boots. 

Look at the scene today—who 
ustens when lawmaker and farmer 
meet? Who lifts his hat in respect 
when the farmer passes a bank? 
Over virtually all the rest of the 
world the farmer has remained a 





Activities have 


peasant or peon. But in the US and 
Canada he is Citizen Jim, earthy, 
prosperous, big-hearted, and very 
likely wearing a Kiwanis pin. Serv- 
ice clubs can well be proud of their 
quiet but persistent part in helping 
the farmer, just as we can be happy 
for having championed the handi- 
capped child. 

There are, of course, many other 
areas of Kiwanis activity. That with 
the farmers shows how Kiwanis 
adapted its services to a current na- 
tional need, and much the same 
pattern of adaptability holas true in 
support of churches, vocational guid- 
ance, boys and girls work, public 
affairs and, of course, underprivi- 
leged child. Each decade, each year, 
new needs arose and new demands. 

The first Kiwanis activity was an 
underprivileged child project con- 
ducted soon after the first Kiwanis 
club—Detroit, Michigan—was estab- 
lished in 1915. Those early Ki- 
wanians heard about a boy from a 
broken home. Almost impulsively 
the merchants and doctors and 
lawyers reached into their pockets 
to help this youngster find a better 
life. They located a good foster 
home, bought him food and clothes, 


then named him “Walter Kiwanis.” 
Later, when the boy’s mother re- 
married, he had a real home and the 
Detroit Kiwanians began looking for 
other worthwhile projects. 

Today the Kiwanis activity pro- 
gram has grown to include almost 
every type of humanitarian service. 
This makes Kiwanis much more ap- 
pealing than if we had stuck to only 
one type of activity—or had adopted 
none at all. In Kiwanis a man finds 
the opportunity to pursue an endless 
variety of activities, all directed to- 
ward community betterment. And 
in my opinion this broad appeal is 
the greatest single reason for our 
continued growth and strength. 

In the early days our clubs were 
much concerned with “good roads 
programs.” We had developed that 
phenomenal new thing, the horseless 
carriage, and obviously it was here 
to stay. But we lacked the roads for 
it. Thousands of Kiwanians with 
their shovels and picks made good 


been the heart of Kiwanis 


ever since the first club felt the urge to help a 


homeless urchin almost forty years ago. 


roads. Others forced legislation to 
build and finance highways. 

The car has made us mobile na- 
tions. Kiwanis is helping Canada and 
the United States face up to the de- 
mands of the automotive age. In 
1955 thousands of new Kiwanis com- 
mittees are working hard to make 
highway travel safer. 

Delinquency, divorce, alcoholism, 
socialism, communism, all the evils 
of society have been and are being 
attacked by Kiwanis. How broad is 
the range of Kiwanis activities! You 
can see this from the remarkable 
tabulation of Kiwanis activities dur- 
ing 1953 (see page 28.) For forty 
years Kiwanis has been working to- 
ward the humanitarian ends which 
these achievements represent. 

Yet figures only hint at the great 
good Kiwanis has done and is doing 
today. The truth is that many of 
our finest achievements remain un- 
known. Just about the best example 
I can think of happened in La Feria, 
Texas. Some years ago Kiwanians 
there dropped from an airplane 5000 
cards urging people to go to church. 
Ministers of the Methodist, Baptist, 
Catholic, Presbyterian, Church of 
Christ and the Faith Tabernacle 
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January | through December 31 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR ACTIVITIES LOHBS 


community service 
etene sietice: tednet 


farmers entertained at Kiwanis 
“ ke ecured * sitive? } ang rarves’ing c 39,643 
project ervation, dra af : ©. et 3 3,107 
planted 2,038,269 
Kiwania s! board ha hospita te. 40,197 
dustrie ey fucted 5,064 
aif of bett } ache 3,06! 
f ’ 1 4,364 
} ’ sig 1 10,076 
Kiwe tea , 12,758 
f sid eed hes $690,854.76 
national service 
i ' 14 404 
9,764 
$13,843,917.44 
3,038 
1,310 
nt sa t / i $1,790,854.30 
1 45.396 
43,682 
4,908 
youth service 
1,732,896 
1a 58,421 
' Na , 1,264,099 
Kid xy $820,270.98 
Nat y§ Kid } 1,676 
snd bot f ky led f dy 1,453,353 
snd of ; tic tea f ed 9,205 
A nde? . a. a A 
Fe [ 111,276 
54 6 hearina activities 200.828 
. st ; é 323,290 
ts a 8,840 
s' aid juida bra tiny ' te, 1 1 42,424 
s| palsy and th ed sses sided 9,300 
scholarships vst : ’ 11,081 
Key bs sf ed 1,082 
Key b members 22,934 


This tabulation, which reveals the broad nature of Kiwanis service, is based 
upon reports filed during the early months of 1954 by more than seventy-five 
per cent of all clubs. The figures are, therefore, on the conservative side. 


denominations signed the statement. Maria Sanchez. I used to work near 

Back in 1948 I wrote about the La Feria; I have “connections” there. 
impact of this fine activity, but I So I know that one of those cards 
think it bears repeating in this an- fell into her washtub as she labored 
niversary issue, because the story that day. She retrieved it, dripping, 
shows so beautifully the far-reach- and read it. She thought long and 
ing and often unsuspected results of wistfully. Her husband had never 
our Kiwanis activities. come back from Iwo Jima, never 

The La Feria club’s official report would. She was striving to support 
of this project was quite matter-of- their five babies. She was whipped, 
fact. It left you to envision the had turned agnostic, defiant, almost 
priceless flame of cooperation and criminal. But lo—here was a mir- 
tolerance ignited there. It did not acle! To her simple mind—and most 
(it couldn't) give details about Mrs. of our minds are simple—the least 


2% 


hint of hope was something to grasp. 
Here was a kindly card out of the 
sky, out of Heaven itself, urging her 
to go back to God and put her trust 
there. Good sense told her it was 
man-made, but so much the better; 
God works His miracles through 
men. Men, fellow men, fellow cit- 
izens of her own town, cared enough 
to bother about her. Love, then, 
was not a mockery; kindness was not 
dead. ' 

How Mrs. Sanchez rose from that 
moment is beside the point here—I 
can report that in two weeks she was 
infinitely better off spiritually and 
financially—but the real point is that 
the Kiwanians of La Feria didn’t 
even know about her rise. 





Ler’s nor rorcet the challenge of 
the future as we recall our past suc- 
cesses. Kiwanis activities are truly 
a widening path which becomes 
broader as we follow it year after 
year. Opportunities are all about us. 

Our Ballot Battalion, immensely 
impressive though it is, is just catch- 
ing hold. I saw its beginnings, for 
it originated in my home town of 
Phoenix. In 1954, an off year poli- 
tically because we were not elect- 
ing a president, Arizona still got out 
more than eighty per cent of its 
voters, a phenomenal gain. In 1956 
and after, all the states and provinces 
will profit by Battalion techniques 
that have been learned 

Similarly, Kiwanis must face up 
to the emergency need for school- 
teachers. America is critically short 
of teachers of any kind. As a result 
our kids are suffering—yours, mine. 
The problem is not some vaguely 
foreign one, but is right inside our 
individual doors, here and now. 
More dignity and more pay for more 
capable teachers is the demand, and 
the genius of Kiwanis must be 
marshalled to help answer it. 

These are only two of the tasks 
that lie ahead. The best birthday 
sign for Kiwanis is our very aware- 
ness of these and a multitude of other 
jobs to be done. Our greatest heri- 
tage is a knowledge that Kiwanis 
can do something about them, be- 
cause we have been through hard 
proving grounds. Today we have 
the mustard seed of faith, and more; 
we shall move mountains. 

We have done the organizational 
pioneering. We have learned monu- 
mentally about community service 
through trial and error, by study and 
experience. Our Kiwanis muscles 
are strong. God helping us, we shall 
make our next forty years incredibly 
fruitful and grand. THE END 
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Each year the San Diego club 
sponsors a Junior Achievement 
company so that teen-agers can 
learn business practices by 
making and selling a product. 
Here two youngsters weld. 
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4 \ / Ed Sievers photos 


HO CAN MEASURE the impact of Kiwanis over forty years? 
The cumulative effect of uncounted activities can only be imagined. The 
suffering relieved, the lives mended, the communities revitalized and the men 
transformed are almost beyond comprehension. 

As a symbol of these great achievements, we show on these pages a 
kaleidoscope of activity conducted by the Kiwanis Club of San Diego, California. 
Founded in 1920, it has served its community steadily over the 
years, building for itself and its members an enviable reputation. This club 
won an International achievement award in 1952, but the activities 
pictured here are no different in scope and effectiveness than those of 
a hundred other clubs scattered about the sprawling map of Kiwanis. Or a thousand. 

The point is that here you see Kiwanis in action. 

Multiply this times the 3950 clubs times the number of years 


of activity, and the broad panorama of Kiwanis service comes into full- view. 
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Spa E LrmITaTiIons in this issue prevent a complete 
photographic cross section of the many and varied activities 
conducted every year by the Kiwanis Club of San Diego. 
But these highlights are enough to show how the club’s ' 
services have helped the city achieve its reputation > 
as a pleasant place in which to live and work. Here, 


then, is tangible evidence of the Kiwanis ideal in action. 


Always on call when blood is needed, the club 
turned out strongly to aid a man who was Pt 
stricken with leukemia. During the Korean war, 
Kiwanian O. W. Todd, Jr., led a community 
blood drive which yielded 58,054 pints. Below 
is one of the two racing enthusiasts whom the 
club sponsors in the Soap Box Derby every year. 
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On Election Day, a San Diego Kiwanian pins a good citizen- 
ship tag on the lapel of a voter. To encourage big election 
turnouts, San Diego Kiwanians speak before many local 
groups. Below, Kiwanian Don Keller, a district attorney, 
gets Mrs. Wilbur Smith, schoolteacher, to sign a petition 
urging tighter state narcotics legislation and enforcement. 
This is one phase of the club’s continuing youth program. 
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Right, Kiwanis-sponsored steamboat excursions 
are popular with San Diego boys and girls. 
Below is part of the crowd estimated at 10,000 
which attended the annual outdoor Kiwanis 
vaudeville show. Other features of the San 
Diego Kids’ Day program are free movies, air- 
plane ride, and visits to armed service bases. 





Every year the San Diego 
club helps local ‘Boy and 
Cub Scouts replant an acre 
of burned out timberland. 
Putting in a new seedling 
are, left to right, Kiwan- 
ian Harvey Atherton and 
Scouts Richard Cluck, Dale 
Twombley, Bill Raden and 
Dean Crawford (with pail). 








Bottom right, Kiwanian Leslie Gehres, club 
president, helps high school students bank 
profits made through their Junior Achieve- 
ment enterprise. This way, Kiwanians are 
teaching children the principles of free 
enterprise. Below, Kiwanian E. E. Binger 
watches Mel Ninomiya learning drill press 
operation at one of the local craft centers. 


Aczuvirus like the ones pictured on these pages are 


the hallmark of Kiwanis in 3950 communities. 


These accomplishments are the everbearing fruit of a 


philosophy of service, adopted many years ago in preference 


to the idea of business reciprocity which motivated Kiwanis in 


the very beginning. Time is proving the wisdom of this choice. 









Martin Elliett Sewden 











Nerth Vancouver, 


British Colambia. a 






thirty-twe-year 






Kiwantan, has spent 






a lUfetime living the 






principles 
of Kiwanis. His 
activities, multiplied 








by nearly 
2:335.000, reflect the 







great and growing power 





of eur erdganization. 







Kiwanian and his community 


'U %ne measure of a man’s life can men who work to make their com- 
best be judged in terms of what munities better places in which to 


—— 


he has contributed to his community. live. Such a man is Martin Elliott 
And perhaps the basic strength— Sowden, a member of the North 
greatness, if you will—of Kiwanis is Vancouver, British Columbia club. 
that it has enabled men, acting to- “Sam,” as his friends know him, is a 


gether, to accomplish things for their tall, big-shouldered man with white 
communities that they would not hair. His eyes are bright and light 
have been able to do alone up when he smiles, which is often. 
Kiwanians are widely known as_ Sam is of Scotch descent and there 
still is a faint burr in his voice, which 

Out of their gratefulness for his many is forceful but not loud 
services. North Vancouver residents When Kiwanian Sowden walks 
named a park and street after Sam, along the downtown streets of his 
Here, on “his” street, Kiwanian Sam community he is greeted warmly by 
chats with four-year-old Geoffrey Russell. practically everyone who passes him. 
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In the quict darkness, Martin Elliott Sowden, better known as “Sam,” looks 
out over North Vancouver, the community he has served as a Kiwanian for 
many years. Sam’s warm smile, familiar everywhere in North Vancouver, re- 
flects the boundless personal satisfaction he derives from his community activ- 
ities. Far left, he inspects some of the Kiwanis Senior Citizens’ Homes. Imme- 
diate left, Sam walks to a Kiwanis meeting with one of his many friends. Below, 
Sam drops in at the North Vancouver General Hospital to see the latest arrival. 
Kiwanian Sam was a member of the hospital’s board and its finance chairman. 





By JOE MILLER 


And when he visits the city’s hos- 
pital or churches or district hall, he 
is welcomed with sincerity by nurses, 
stenographers and janitors. Sam 
Sowden is obviously a man who has 
the affection of his community, from 
the top on down. 

Sam’s community, North Van- 
couver, is a suburban district of 
about 20,000 that sets on Burrard 
Inlet, one of the finest protected har- 
bors in the world. Into its port come 
ships from all over the world. The 
Burrard Dry Dock Company, Ltd., 
of North Vancouver is famous as 
Canada’s largest shipbuilding firm. 
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Ross Madden photos 


Since 1945 the North Vancouver 
District has more than tripled in size, 
and much of this growth and devel- 
opment has been directed by Sam 
Sowden, who has been a Kiwanian 
since 1919. The range of his civic and 
community activities cover practi- 
cally every phase of life in North 
Vancouver, from religion all the way 
to athletics. 

Rector Charles P. Bishop of Ki- 
wanian Sowden’s church (the An- 
glican Church of St. John) describes 
Sam’s attitude rather neatly. “When 
something comes up that’s good for 
the community and its people, Sam 
always has time for it.” 

This partial box score will give 
you some idea of what Kiwanian 
Sam Sowden has accomplished for 


his community through the years: 
> Kiwanis: Charter member and one 
of the original directors of the Port 
Arthur-Fort William club chartered 
in October 1919. Joined North Van- 
couver club in 1927 and became its 
president in 1929. 

Along with Bill Birk, Sam helped 
to organize the Kiwanis Senior 
Citizens Homes, Ltd., a development 
of thirty homes for older people 
which are rented at the nominal rate 
of nineteen dollars a month. These 
homes had been built for war work- 
ers, and the North Vancouver club 
pitched in and reconditioned them 
for use. 

Kiwanian Sowden was appointed 
director of the project, which is now 
an independent company. He is 
president of the project and keeps 
close watch to make sure its resi- 
dents are contented. Under his stew- 
ardship it has been so successful that 
the club is planning to bring in ten 
more homes to take care of new 
applicants. 
> Church: In his twenty-seven years 
in North Vancouver there hasn't 
been a year that Sam Sowden hasn't 
held a post in his church. He has 
been treasurer, people’s warden and 
rector’s warden. At present he is 
chairman of the church finance com- 
mittee and also serves as auditor. 
> Municipal life: Sam Sowden has 
eschewed politics during his 68 years. 
But in May 1945, when he retired 
from his job as local manager of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, the 
British Columbia provincial govern- 
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On the steps of one of the homes in 
the Kiwanians’ Senior Citizens’ Homes, 
Sam interviews a_ resident, Mrs. 
Margaret Perry, about a water seepage 
complaint. As president of the project, 
Sam is close to all of the “residents.” 
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ment asked him to become commis- 
sioner of the district of North Van- 


couver. This district—or county, as 
it would be called south of the 
border—had been bankrupt since 


1932. Sam took the job reluctantly, 
but to the challenge 
of public service. By 1947 he had 
pulled the district out of the red, and 
in 1948 the peopl of the district 


voted overwhelmingly to retain him 


soon warmed 


as commissicner instead of returning 
district 
As the 


edi- 


to a reeve (mayor) and 
council form of government 
Vancouver Sun 
torially, “This is an unprecedented 


step in B.C. history 


commented 


In 1951 Kiwanian Sowden was 
elected reeve by a four-to-one 
majority and served until 1953 
When he retired, North Vancouver! 


could boast a healthy surplus of cash, 


thanks to his careful management 


>» Civic Activities As a member olf 
the Greater Vancouver Water Board 
(in 1947 he was its chairman), Sam 


was instrumental in the construction 
of recently 
Dam. a $10.000.000 ress 


area s wate! 


completed Cleveland 


rvoir tor the 


supply 





Above, Sam visits the city planning office, which he once occupied as mayor. 
comptroller, 
right, Sam helps a kindergarten pupil with her lesson while visiting the 
Norgate Grade School, which was built during his administration. 
as finance chairman of the Church of St. John the Evangelist, Sam goes over 
the books with Rector Charles Bishop. Kiwanian Sowden ushers every Sunday. 


Kiwanian Fred Saunders, city 





> Other organizations he has served 
through the years: 

North Vancouver General Hospital 
—chairman of finance committee and 
member of the board. During his 
turn the hospital increased its size 
considerably. 

North Shore Board of 
Health (preventive disease clinic for 
children )—chairman. 

North Vancouver Board of Trade 

president, treasurer and director. 

North Vancouver In- 
stitute the seamen who 


Union 


Seamen’s 
(a home fo1 
put into the local port)—past presi- 


dent, director and watchman. 


North Shore Cricket Club—past 
president. 

North Vancouver Commu nity 
Chest—chairman of its first two 


campaigns; later, treasurer and can- 
vassel 

> Business Kiwanian Sowden was 
in the banking business since boy- 
hood, for forty-one years in all. He 
retired in 1945 after thirty years as 


a bank manager, mostly in North 
Vancouve! 
The point about Martin Elliott 


Sowden’s activities is not that he 


watches approvingly. Above 


Right, 
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merely served on a vast array of 
committees and organizations. When 
he was on them, either as chairman 
or as just a member, things somehow 
happened. The Seamen’s Institute 
got a new home, the district got out 
of the red, the hospital 
panded, the district solved its grow- 
and planning problems, 
And so on 


was ex- 
ing pains 
new schools were built 
over and over again. 
“Sam knows how to things 
done,” sums up North Vancouver's 
municipal comptroller, Kiwanian 
Fred Saunders. “He tackles a prob- 
lem quietly, but you know that he'll 
never quit until he has it licked.” 
Relaxing in his handsome hillside 
home that looks out the vast 
panorama of North Vancouver and 
Vancouver, Sam Sowden recalled his 
years of service with characteristic 
honesty: “Sure, I’ve done a few 
things, and I hope they have 
tributed something. But the fact is, 
I've received more personal pleas- 
ure from this work than from any- 
thing else I’ve done in my long life- 
I’ve been the real beneficiary, 
THE END 


get 


upon 


con- 


time 
I have.” 
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UT OF FORTY YEARS of community 
O service have emerged certain 
policies that are tested and proved 
by experience. Now, at this fortieth 
milestone, a review of these policies 
may help to give direction to our 
activities. Here, then, 
guideposts for the 


accelerated 
are seventeen 
future. 

1—The principal purpose of a Ki- 
wanis club is to serve its community 
and develop citizenship responsibil- 
ity. It is not primarily a luncheon 
club. It is not a social club, an 
adjunct of the chamber of commerce 
or a money-raising body. 

Kiwanis seeks nothing for itself, 
only opportunities for service and 
increased manpower to utilize them. 
Unlike most organizations—worthy 
as they may be—the aim of Kiwanis 














is not to build up its own power and 
influence or increase benefits for its 
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Like a man growing more mature. Kiwanis has 





developed basic characteristics and principles. 


members. Kiwanis is completely 
altruistic, asking nothing from its 
fellowmen except ways to be useful. 

Any club which loses the urge to 
which becomes complacent 
and ingrowing, is no longer Kiwanis 
except in name. It should be born 
again or surrender its charter. 

2—The heart of Kiwanis is the 
individual club. The district and 
International exist to provide guid- 
ance and to secure for each club a 
public acceptance that only the 
prestige of an international organiza- 
tion can achieve. 

We shall not forget that the heart 
of Kiwanis is the individual club, 
even as with mounting pride we 
watch the building of our beautiful 
new permanent home office, financed 
by our dollar-a-year assessment. 

3—Club membership is limited to 
two men in each classification. The 


serve, 
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By BEN DEAN 


Past International President 


aim is to include executives of every 
type of business and profession in 
order to assure a cross section of 
community interests and viewpoints. 

4—Attendance at a majority of the 
weekly meetings is vital. Otherwise 
a member develops no lasting inter- 
est in Kiwanis, contributes little to 
his club and derives no real benefits. 

5—Clubs must meet weekly. Ex- 
perience has shown that a club 
which meets less often cannot hold 
the loyalty of its members or fully 
serve its community. 

6—New clubs must start with not 
less than twenty-five charter mem- 
































bers. Otherwise they will not be 
representative of a community, will 
not have a safe margin for inevitable 
turnover or enough manpower to 
carry out service projects. 
7—Clubs are encouraged to under- 
take legitimate money-raising en- 
deavors to provide funds for service, 
but any activity of a gambling nature 
is positively banned. Gambling is 
usually illegal, lowers the standing 
of Kiwanis in the community and is 
completely contrary to our Objects 
and Objectives 
8—Kiwanis confines its 
to Canada and the United States and 
its possessions. One is that 
Kiwanis is unique in having a com- 
plete and thorough training course 
for officers and chairmen conducted 
through a series of conferences on 
the International, district, division 
and club levels. The distance of 
clubs in foreign lands would prohibit 
their from attending, and 
without this personal training their 
would be severely 


activities 


reason 


leaders 
club activities 
handicapped 
Another reason is that in 
other nations the people do not share 
our concepts of citizenship and com- 
munity service. For this reason our 
Objects and current Objectives 
would not be understood or carried 


most 


out 

Finally, Kiwanis believes that its 
energies and resources can be em- 
ployed more effectively in building 
clubs in thousands of additional 
Canadian and American commu- 
nities than in spreading its efforts 
thin in foreign lands. 

9—No Kiwanian is asked to take 
an elective or appointive office with- 
out benefit of training. Kiwanians 
are busy men. They want to make 
a success of anything they under- 
take, and they recognize the value of 
background materia! based on expe- 
rience, just as they use it in their 
businesses and professions. (For 
more about leadership training, see 


page 40.) 
10—Kiwanis service is_ strictly 
voluntary and without monetary 


remuneration, except for secretarial 
and 3taff personnel. The amount of 
time and effort generously con- 
tributed to Kiwanis activities by men 
of substantial income could not be 
bought. If only half our member- 
ship gave only an hour a week to 
club services and their time was 
valued at the absurdly nominal 
figure of a dollar an hour, it would 
amount to $6,000,000 a year! 
ll—Kiwanis officers serve one 
year terms." No doubt Kiwanis 
loses administrative efficiency by its 





policy of one-year terms, but the 
spreading of leadership responsibil- 
ity more than compensates for this 
loss. 

12—The leadership experience 
which our men gain during their 
terms of office is continued in other 
community activities. When a man 
graduates from a club presidency, he 
is expected to apply his training in 
other fields of service. Kiwanians 
who may have been diffident and 
retiring have forced themselves to 
develop leadership qualities when 
elected to office. Later, most have 
gone on to take responsible positions 
in public office, business and in com- 
munity and national organizations. 





During these forty years, Kiwanis 
has developed tens of thousands of 
capable leaders who have con- 
tributed much to our community and 
national life. 

13—Clubs have complete control 
of their memberships, save only the 
limitation of two to a classification. 
They determine who are to be ad- 
mitted to membership and who, if 
the situation demands, is to be dis- 
ciplined or dismissed. We recognize 
the need of constantly invigorating 
our membership with new men in 
the younger age brackets. 

14—International and our clubs 
initiate and carry out their own 
service projects. Kiwanis is the 
target for all manner of charitable 
and reform movements which covet 
the impetus and prestige of our sup- 
port. Many of these are commend- 
able and worthy, but we cannot 
undertake actively to further them 
all. Kiwanis has arrived at its 
present position of influence and 
esteem because we have resisted the 
temptation to go off on tangents and 


*Except International Trustees, whose 
terms run for two years. 
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dissipate our energies. Instead we 
have traditionally identified our- 
selves with our own projects. 

Of course many clubs do work 
energetically for their Community 
Chests, Red Cross, hospitals anc 
other worthy projects, and lenc 
their support to all manner of de- 
sirable ventures. But the principa 
activities of Kiwanis are service 
projects of Kiwanis origin and di- 
rection. 

15—The diverse character of ow 
membership gives a specific direction 
and limitation to Kiwanis activities 
Clubs should not pass resolutions o1 
undertake activities that are objec- 
tionable or harmful to other clubs 
From the resolutions approved by 
delegates at International conven- 
tions come the Objectives which 
pertain to the home, school, church 
citizenship, juvenile delinquency 
safety, conservation and _ kindred 
subjects. These serve as the official 
guide for club activities. 

On occasion convention delegates 
have taken a position on national 
and international such as 
United Nations, the veto, the war, 
subversives and Communists, bu- 
reaucracy, treaty law, universal 
military service, private enterprise 
and government in business. While 
these express the sentiments of a 
majority at the moment, they are not 
construed as binding on the indi- 
vidual clubs, which are asked to give 
them consideration and full discus- 
sion. 

While clubs are urged to take an 
alert and constant interest in public 
affairs, it is a general policy not to 
take a position on controversial sub- 
jects which might divide the club 
membership. The procedure is to 
have both sides of a question 
presented fairly so that each member 
may intelligently reach his own con- 
clusions. 


issues, 


Always there are issues which 
arouse the public and on which 
citizens should be informed. But 


these usually are not within the pro- 
vince of Kiwanis, whose members 
represent all shades of opinion. It 
would be folly and destructive for 
any minority or majority group to 
force its opinion on the entire mem- 
bership. It is discretion and sound 
judgment to leave these issues to the 
individual Kiwanian. Kiwanis can- 
not hope to attack all the evils or 
solve all the problems of the world. 
Experience has shown that we serve 
best when we concentrate our ener- 
gies against those disorders and in- 
justices regarding which there can 
(see GUIDEPOSTS page 53) 
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Kiwanis emblems 
decorate the 
windows of our 
General Office. The 
first “Headquarters” 
was this modest 
Chicago office 
established in 1918. 


7 IWANIS was just three years old 
K when a bulky crate, addressed 
to O. Sam Cummings, 
Kiwanis Club International, arrived 
in Chicago, Illinois. Inside the pack- 
ing case was one steel file cabinet 
the only piece of equipment owned 
by the infant organization. Albert 
Dodge had used the file in his 
Buffalo, New York office during the 
served Kiwanis as 
secretary-without-pay. Then, at 
the 1918 convention in Providence, 
Kiwanis decided to hire a secretary 
who could devote his full time to the 
problems of the expanding organiza- 


secretary, 


three years he 


tion. 
Those early Kiwanians selected 
Sam for this important task, and 


soon afterward the bustling young 
businessman set up the first “Secre- 
tary’s Office” in Chicago. 

Life was just beginning for Ki- 
wanis then. It is hard for us in 1955 
to visualize what it was like when 
there were only ninety-three clubs, 
held together by a nebulous idea 
which had not yet completely crys- 
tallized in the minds of the 10,500 
Kiwanis members. 

Under the conditions it is remark- 
able, I think, that the first full-time 
Kiwanis secretary issued a state- 
ment of policy which would so 
prophetically describe the role of the 
General Office through nearly forty 
years of Kiwanis history. In 1918, 
Sam said: “Your secretary will 
prove the connecting link between 
you and someone who needs your 
help and someone who can help 
you....” 

To me, this sums up very neatly 
the purpose of the General Office 
today. When we speak of 520 North 
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Your General Office 


By O. E. PETERSON 


International Secretary 





The General Office at 520 North Michigan Avenue in Chicage 


is a clearinghouse fer general and technical information. 


Michigan Avenue, it is the General 
Office and not the “headquarters” of 
Kiwanis International in the truest 
sense. This reflects our belief that 
the real strength of Kiwanis—the 
heart and muscles of our great or- 
ganization—is the individual Kiwan- 
ian and his club. Therefore there is 
no attempt to restrict and direct 
Kiwanis activities on the club level. 
All that Kiwanis is depends upon 
the individual and his free thought 
and action. 

Of course there are some basic 
rules and procedures which are 
essential in order to protect the good 
name and the influence of Kiwanis. 
Constant attendance, regular weekly 
meetings and noncommercial use of 
the Kiwanis emblem are just three 
examples. But “rules” are held to an 
absolute minimum so that each club 
can shape itself and its activities 
to fit the needs of its own locality. 

What, then, is the function of the 
General Office? Through the years it 
has served as a clearinghouse of in- 
formation and a reservoir of special 
skills. It also forms a continuing link 


between the yearly administrations 
of club, district and Internationa! 
officers. 

The other day we received a letter 
from a new club president who 
wanted to know the official policy 
concerning the kind of men who can 
be elected to membership. Pointing 
to the qualifications fer membership 
stated in their club by-laws and also 
to policies adopted by the Interna- 
tional Board, we informed him that 
the determination of quality is a 
matter for the club directors to 
decide in accord with these stand- 
ards of community leadership. 

Another recent letter—and we 
receive some 1141 per working day 





—asked us for information about 
underprivileged child work. We 
were able to send this Kiwanian 


eight special service bulletins based 
on the experience which other clubs 
had reported to us. 

Another important area of Gen- 
eral Office activity is working with 
the various International commit- 
tees. We assist them in developing 
service programs and projects such 
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as the "Minuteman” pamphlet series, 
the Ballot Battalion, the current 
support-of-churches radio tran- 
scriptions and Kiwanis Kids’ Day 
activities. Generally speaking, we 
try to implement our Objectives with 
a number of suggested programs 
which are passed on to all clubs. 
Whether or not the particular ac- 
tivity can be applied locally is then 
decided by the club. Providing a 
constant stream of new ideas is a 
major function of the General Office. 

This is also the prime purpose of 
The Kiwanis Magazine, which is 
produced each month by the General 
Office staff. Like the General Office, 
the magazine is a vehicle for ideas 
and has, in addition, these impor- 
tant (1) imspiring general 
thought in the many fields of 
Kiwanis interest; (2) winning public 
prestige for Kiwanis concepts; (3) 
securing, through advertising, addi- 
tional revenue to finance club serv- 


jobs: 


ice 

Under the administration of Fred 
C. W. Parker, who served as Inter- 
national from 1921 until 
1940, many were taken to 
develop more ideas for clubs to con- 
In 1938 a Department of Re- 
search was established. It was the 
ancestor of our present Activities 
Department. When this section was 
added to the General Office the Win- 


secretary 


steps 


sider 


nipeg Free Press commented: 
We often the valuable 
social service done voluntarily by 


overlook 


business and professional men who 
group themselves clubs 
which are coastantly evolving new 
methods [of service] Kiwanis 
International has just opened a De- 
partment of Research and for 
the first time in history scientific re- 
search is going to be applied to the 
problem of volunteer social service. 
.. These aims are farseeing. 
Kiwanis International is pointing the 


into 


way 

Today the General Office consists 
of twelve departments. (Thirty- 
three years ago there were six.) 
Each has specialized responsibilities 

arranging conventions, directing 
the affairs of Key Club International, 
supervising preparation and produc- 
tion of printed material, building 
new clubs, handling orders for offi- 
cial supplies, making budgets and 
controlling expenditures. In each of 
these functions the staff has the 
benefit of counsel and advice from 
corresponding Board committees. 
Despite the degree of specialization 
required for these jobs, members of 
the staff work closely together. As 
a result there is an esprit de corps 













in the office which does justice to the 
organization these men and women 
serve. Once, when the staff was 
working night and day on the multi- 
tude of final arrangements for an 
International convention, the day- 
time use of electricity was curtailed 
due to a coal strike. To finish their 
assignments on time, staff members 
pulled desks and typewriters up 
next to the windows and worked 
on into the twilight hours. 

I could give you many other 
examples, but perhaps the best index 
of loyalty on the part of your Gen- 
eral Office staff is the fact that 
thirteen employees have been serv- 
ing Kiwanis for twenty years or 
more, some for over thirty years. 

Staffmen are Kiwanians first and 
employees second, and are active 
members of clubs around Chicago. 

The first General Office opened in 
1918 with Secretary O. Sam Cum- 
mings and one stenographer. In 
those days Kiwanis was expanding 
with lightning speed, and the office 
staff grew accordingly. Four years 
later, Secretary Fred Parker was 
bustling about in 3600 square feet 
of office space occupied by eight 
staffmen, forty-five stenographers, 
typists and clerks. Seven and one- 
half years after the birth of Kiwanis 
the General Office had expanded 
some eight hundred per cent! Com- 
menting on this astounding growth, 
Fred Parker said: “The complex 
development of our organization de- 
mands an increase in service entirely 
disproportionate to the numerical 
increase in clubs and members... . 
Those in the telephone business, 
which is increasing in such an 
astounding manner, emphasize the 
fact that the service obligations of a 
telephone company are increased 
many fold disproportionately to the 
increase in number of phones used. 
Therefore, 1000 clubs involve us in 
far more problems and require far 
more service than twice that re- 
quired by 500 clubs.” 

Today, with 3950 clubs and 235,000 
members to serve, the General Office 
occupies 14,281 square feet, now em- 


ploys 106 men and women and 
functions on a yearly budget of 
$1,386,370, which includes all dis- 
bursements for Kiwanis Interna- 


tional. These expenditures cover a 
variety of items, some of which re- 
late only indirectly to the General 
Office, but are highly important to 
the whole organization—such as the 
International convention, Interna- 
tional Council, official visitations of 
International officers, et cetera. 


The growth of the General Office 
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serves as an index to the growth of 
Kiwanis, which will soon number 
4000 clubs and 250,000 members. 
Since Sam Cummings set up the first 
office, we have moved three times, 
locating twenty-four years ago at 
our present address on Chicago’s 
Near-North Side. Present facilities 
have been expanded to the limit, and 
for this reason the delegates at the 
1954 Miami convention voted over- 
whelmingly to build a permanent 
home office in the near future. To- 
ward this end Kiwanians every- 
where are paying additional dues of 
one dollar per year for four years. 
Under the direction of the Interna- 
tional Board of Trustees, this money 
will be used to erect our own build- 
ing in Chicago, big enough to ade- 
quately house our present facilities 


and allow reasonable space for 
future expansion. 
Since the Board has decided to 


proceed on a one hundred per cent 
cash basis, it will be at least four 
years before the new building is 
completed. 

Last year some 2000 Kiwanians 
visited 520 North Michigan to in- 
spect the facilities there. The new 
General Office will certainly attract 
more visiting Kiwanians than ever 
before. This has been a time-hon- 
ored custom in Kiwanis, ever since 
Secretary Sam invited Kiwanians to 
“drop in and look around” almost 
forty years ago. 

Today visitors arrive at all hours 
and on week ends, too. One night a 
staffman was working late. It was 
nearly midnight when he heard 
someone pounding on the office door. 
He opened it and found a visiting 
Kiwanian. 

“I was walking by and I saw the 
Kiwanis emblem on the windows,” 
he said. “Then I saw your light so 
I decided to come up. I’m going back 
home early tomorrow morning, and 
I wanted to see the General Office.” 

He did, and like all other visiting 
Kiwanians, received an attendance 
credit for his midnight tour. 

The number of letters Kiwanians 
write to us is a source of constant 
amazement. The packages and en- 
velopes come pouring in at the rate 
of 150 per hour from all parts of 
Canada and the United States. A 
surprising number of foreign coun- 
tries, too. Standing by the mail desk 
at delivery time makes you realize 
that the General Office is really very 
close to the Kiwanis club in Santa 
Ana, California, Standish, Maine, or 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. Actu- 
ally, we’re ne farther than your 
nearest mail box. THE END 
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From pigmy 


to GIANT 


By R. WARREN GRAFFAM* 


International Treasurer 


Despite wars and a 
depression, Kiwanis spanned the continent 


in just four decades. 


Lo pewegnog are not very exciting. 
»J But as Kiwanis lights its fortieth 
birthday candle this month, the story 
of our growth in clubs and members 
takes on great significance. 

Think back with me for a few 
moments to that day in January 1915 
when Kiwanis was born. There were 
just a handful of men then. They 
had come together because they 
were interested primarily in each 
other and hoped to benefit from eat- 
ing lunch together once a week. 

The Kiwanians who signed that 
first charter were business and pro- 
fessional men of all descriptions, and 
each bore that indefinable stamp of 
quality which has marked Kiwanis 
members from that day to this. 
Little did they realize the true sig- 
nificance of what they were doing! 
They could not have guessed that 
forty years later their ranks would 
have swelled to nearly 235,000 men 
in 4000 clubs throughout the length 
and width of Canada and the United 
States. 

Some years later Roe Fulkerson, 
the philosopher of Kiwanis, was 
reflecting on the growth which fol- 
lowed the founding of “Detroit Num- 
ber One.” In his own wonderful 
way Roe put his finger on one of the 
most important reasons for this de- 
velopment. 

“It’s variety that makes Kiwanis 
Kiwanis,” said Roe. “. . . You will 


*Acting as an accredited representa- 
tive, the author has helped build forty- 
two clubs. 
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Membership growth through the years has been the Kiwanis lifeline. 


find Catholics and osteopaths, He- 
brews and Democrats, orators and 
chairwarmers, bankers and borrow- 
ers, wits and crapehangers, preach- 
ers and tire men. . . . The Kiwanis 
roster is a cross section . . . with al- 
ternating layers of ‘rich men, poor 
men, beggarmen, chiefs. .. .’” 

This pattern of diversified mem- 
bership repeated itself in Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Rochester and all the 
other early Kiwanis cities, giving the 
upcoming organization a sort of 
cosmopolitan appeal which, in turn, 
attracted more members. Through 
the years this tradition of diversity 
has been continued. Today it is one 
of Kiwanis’ greatest assets. Another 
has been the firm policy of “quality 
first” in both clubs and membership. 
As a result ours has been a con- 
servative but steady growth based 
upon genuine appeal and a well- 
deserved reputation for community 
service. 

Ernie Chapman, chairman of the 
International Committee on Attend- 
ance and Membership for 1955, put 
it this way recently: “The more 
members, the more activity and the 
more service. .. .” 

Much the same principle has ap- 


plied to new club building in recent 
years. Today every Kiwanis club is 
formed because somebody in a 
neighboring community thinks “Ki- 
wanis belongs here!” No profes- 
sional organizers range the country- 
side planting the Kiwanis banner 
wherever they wish. A new club 
cannot be founded unless an estab- 
lished, active group of Kiwanians is 
willing to sponsor the new club—to 
get it started and guide it in its first 
faltering steps down the pathway of 
achievement. Herein lies the strength 
of our extension program. This is 
why we annually lose less than a 
quarter of one per cent of our es- 
tablished clubs, a record few other 
organizations can equal. 

Things have not always been done 
this way, though. In the sunrise 
years of Kiwanis, we had more than 
twenty organizers in the field, work- 
ing on the basis of a ten-dollar com- 
mission for every new member they 
could sign up. 

In the happy-go-lucky era be- 
tween the end of World War I and 
the Great Depression a great wave of 
enthusiasm for organizations swept 
over the United States and to some 

(see PIGMY TO GIANT page 50) 
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Below: Carl site at his desk in the Council. Here he 
heard International officers, International committee 
chairmen and past International presidents talk about 
different phases of club administration and service. 
From this three-day experience he worked out an over- 
all 1955 program for his district. To get this pro- 
gram moving, he called a meeting of all his 1955 
lieutenant governors, club presidents and secretaries. 
Right: Carl visite before convening this meeting. 





Below in circle: Carl Sommer, governor-elect of 
the Illinois-Eastern lowa District, is shown in 
the Council meeting held last October. He was 


one of thirty new governors who came to the 
Windy City to learn about the 1955 Kiwanis pro- 
ie gram. This was the opening phase of training 






Robert McCullough photos 


How Kiwanis 
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trains 
its leaders 


HE GREAT DEPRESSION left a lasting 
, odes on Kiwanis. It is a good 
mark, oddly enough—-one which dis- 
tinguishes our organization from the 
other clubs and makes possible the 
high degree of activity which char- 
acterizes Kiwanis everywhere 
Before the late 1920’s there was 
no organized plan for training club 
officers and lieutenant governors, 
even though these men were recog- 
nized from the very beginning as the 
heart of Kiwanis. Through the 
twenties a vague, uneasy feeling de- 
veloped that there ought to be more 
direct contact between the club and 
Kiwanis International, and as the 
organization grew ever larger, this 
need became ever inore apparent. 
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Gordon Coster photos 


Above: in the District Training Conference, Gov- 
ernor-elect Sommer, talks about the importance 
of securing high quality new members. Lieutenant 
Governor Wayne Shuey, of Division 12 (circled) 
listened attentively. He carried these and other 
vital matters back to his division. Left: he and 
the 1954 Lieutenant Governor Tom Trogdon, Jr. 
hold a meeting for club officers in Division 12. 
Circled in this photograph is President John 
Wagner of the Newman, Illinois club for 1955. 


a 


Below: Newman President Wagner holds an or- 
ganization meeting for the leaders of his club. 
They discussed committee appointments, club poli- 
cies and possible projects for the coming year. 
This meeting, held in December, was the final step 
fin the chain stretching from club to International. 








‘ 


Then came the depression which 
put Kiwanis to an extreme test. 
Business hardships slowed Kiwanis 
growth, then actually caused the 
membership to shrink from 103,283 
in 1929 to a low point of 79,589 in 
1933. 

This emergency called for leader- 
ship of the highest caliber, and by 
the time the winds of depression had 
begun to die out, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional had evolved the club-to-Inter- 
national system of leadership train- 
ing pictured on these pages. Little 
has been changed since the idea first 
jelled in 1928. THE END 
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The Admuustration 
of Kiwanis International 


Officers 1954-55 
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q | HE LEADERS of Kiwanis International are 
chosen by convention delegates. Before 
election to the Board, these men served as 
club presidents, lieutenant governors, gov- 
ernors and members and chairmen of vari- 
ous district and International committees. 
The president, vice-presidents and treas- 
urer hold office one year; trustees for two. 
All have distinguished backgrounds. 
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The General Office 


At 520 North Michigan Avenue in Chicago is the Kiwanis 
clearinghouse. Here, at the General Office, the work of 
various committees and many different clubs is brought 
together for the benefit of all. A staff of specialists in Kiwa- 
nis service and administration stands ready to help clubs 
answer questions, gather information about Kiwanis, and 
thus operate more effectively. The International Secretary 
supervises the operation of the General Office, in advise- 
ment with the elected International officers pictured above. 





Chairmen o} the International Committees 


"Tse MEN, also experienced Kiwanians, develop programs 
in each sphere of committee activity and help clubs and 
districts translate these different suggestions into reality. 


Left, top row, left to right: DONALD |. PARKER, Achievement Reports, 
Lincoln, Nebraska; MERLE H. TUCKER, Agriculture and Conservation, 
Gallup, New Mexico; IRWIN C. CHAPMAN. Attendance and Member 
ship, Fullerton, California; KENNETH L. MAY, Boys and Girls Work. 
York, Pennsylvania; GILMAN O. ROLSTAD, Inter-Club Relations, Tacoma 
Washington; JAMES CONOVER, Key Clubs, Terre Haute, Indiana: STATES 
R. G. FINLEY, Kiwanis Education and Fellowship, Chattanooge, Tennessee. 
Second row, left to right: RALPH D. STEELE, New Club Building—Canada 
Chatham, Ontario; HAROLD O. DANNER, New Club Building—United 
States, Madisonville, Cincinnati, Ohio: WALTER J. L. RAY. Past Inter 
national Presidents, Detroit, Michigan; A. L. KEENEY, Programs and 
Music, Laramie, Wyoming: MELBOURNE R,. OSBORNE. Public and Bus 
ness Affairs—Canada (East York lut Willowdale, Toronto, Ontar 

RALPH C. KEYES, Public and Business Affairs—United States, Ann Arbor 
Michigan; G. MAYNARD SMITH. Resolutions, Atlanta, Georgia. Bottom 
row, left to right: HAROLD M. DOOLEN, Support of Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims, B 3s, Montana: W. E. WATTS, Underprivileged Child 
Brookhaven, Mississippi; EARL C. KNUTSON, Vocational Guidance, Westby 
Wisconsin; DR. WALTER B. JONES, Circle K Clubs (Tuscaloosa ib), 
University, Alabama: DONALD T. FORSYTHE. 40th Anniversary, Carthage, 
Ilinois; J. WALTER FORAKER, Permanent Home Office, Harvey, Illinois: 
WILLIS H. EDMUND, Director of Convention Mus Akron, Ohi« 


District Governors 1955 


A GOVERNOR is the chief administrative officer of each of the 
thirty Kiwanis districts. He is responsible during 1955 for 
his region’s general welfare and also its Kiwanis vitality. 


Left, top row, left to right: JUOGE HAROLD V. HUGHSTON, Alabama 


Tuscumbia Alabama HAROLD M HEIMBAUGH California-Nevada 
Hawaii, West Hollywood, Los Angeles, California; EVERETT L. BUTLER 
Capital, Old Dominion, Arlington, Arlington, Virginia; SAM PRESTON 
DOUGLAS, Carolinas, Lumbert North Carolina; THOMAS W. M« 
ELVY ja, Tampa, Florida; JOHN R. COLE, Georgia, Albany, 
Georgia; CARL SOMMER | s-Eastern lowa, Englewood, Chicago, 
iL ss WAYNE GUTHRIE, Indiana, Irvington, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
STEWART S. BLOSS, Kansas, Winfield, Kansas; PAT QUIGLEY, Kentucky 
Tennessee The Hermitage, Hermitage club), Juliet, Tennessee. Second 
row, left to right: OLIVER M. HORNSBY, Louisiana-Mississippi-West Ter 
essee, Natchez, Mississi pr ROBERT CRARY, Michigan, Jackson, Mich 
yan; EDWIN R. EKLUND, Minnesota-Dakotas, Pipestone, Minnesota; 
ROBERT £E. COUGHENOUR, Missouri-Arkansas, Midtown, St. Louis, 
Missouri; HARRY F. MIKELSON, Montana, Sidney, Montana; WILBUR 
MILLER. Nebraska-lowa. Polk City lowa: WILFRED J. MONGEAU. 
New E gland srattor Db) Farnumsvil e, Massachusetts ALONZO J 


BRYAN. New Jersey, Washington, New Jersey; DR. LAWRENCE C. HALL 
New York. Schenectady. New York FRANK J. HOTZE, Ohio Reading 
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Ontario-Quebec-Maritime Peterbor yh Ontari FRED G ROUNDS, 
Pacific Northwest, Pullmar W ashingtor DR. THEODORE €. TEAH, 
Pennsylvania, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania; VICTOR L. COLONY, Rocky 
Mounta Grand Junction, C rad RICHARD M. BOWEN, Southwest, 
Albuquerque, New Mexic DR. JAMES N. WALKER, Texas-Oklahoma, 
West Side, Fort Worth, Fort Worth, Texas; MARSHALL KEYES, Utab- 
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Past International Presidents 


"Tmoven THE YEARS, Kiwanis has derived great benefits 
from the continued interest of its past International presi- 
dents. Their combined judgment and experience lends 
historical perspective to the operations of International. 


Above, left to right: GEORGE F. HIXSON, Rochester, New York, !9/6- 
1918: HARRY E. KARR, Baltimore, Maryland, 1921-1922; O. SAM CUM 
MINGS. Dallas, Texas, 1928-1927; RAYMOND M. CROSSMAN, Omahe 
Nebraska, 1930-1931; HARPER GATTON, Louisville, Kentucky, 1935-1936 
BENNETT ©. KNUDSON, Albert Lea, Minnesota, 1939-1940; MARK A 
SMITH, Macon, Georgia, 1940-1941; CHARLES S. DONLEY, Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania, 1941-1942; FRED G. McALISTER, Q. C., London, Ontario, 
1942-1943: DONALD 8B. RICE, Oakland, California, 1943-1944; BEN DEAN, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1944-1945; HAMILTON HOLT, Macon, Georgia, 
1945-1946: CHARLES W. ARMSTRONG, M. D., Salisbury, North Carolina, 
1947-1948: J. HUGH JACKSON, Stanford, California, 1949-1950; DON H 
MURDOCH. Tuxedo, Manitoba, 1950-1951; CLAUDE B. HELLMANN, Balti- 
more, Maryland, 1951-1952; WALTER J. L. RAY, Detroit, Michigan, 1952- 
1953. 














CONVENTION 


highlights... 








By J. A. RANEY* 


International Vice-President 





Ever since the early days, annual meetings—district 


aud International—have shaped Kiwanis and its policies. 


IKE SO MANY other Kiwanians, I 
|" developed an incurable case of 
convention fever long, long ago. It's 
a pleasant ailment, though. It has 
made me a better Kiwanian, given 
me hundreds of new friends and 
yielded experiences I'll never forget 

There is the tingle of excitement 
that comes when I first set foot in 
the convention city 

There is that feeling of “belong- 
ing” which comes when I look out 
over the vast sea of friendly faces in 
convention hall. These assembled 
thousands are a perfect cross section 
of Kiwanis—young men and old 
timers, fat men and beanpoles, city 
slickers and men who wear the un- 
mistakable imprint of Main Street 
And, of course, there are women and 
children, too, for Kiwanis conven- 
tions are always family affairs. 

There is Kiwanis friendliness and 
enthusiasm at every hand—in panel 


*The author is now serving his second 
term as chairman of the International 
Board Committee on Conventions. 






conferences where hundreds of men 
gather to talk about community im- 
provement, in the Meetin’ House, in 
the excursions where Kiwanis ladies 
from opposite ends of the continent 
meet each other, in hotel lobbies, in 
restaurants, in taxicabs and at dis- 
trict dinners. 

All these things are the time- 
honored trademarks of Kiwanis 
conventions, both district and Inter- 
national. They explain why con- 
ventions have meant so much to 
our organization over the last four 
decades. As a matter of fact, a roll 
call of lasting International conven- 
tion achievements makes a pretty 
accurate outline of the history of 
Kiwanis. 

The first convention was held in 
1916 in Cleveland, the. city where 
Kiwanis will convene June 26-30, 
1955 for its banner 40th Anniversary 
meeting. The year 1916 was espe- 
cially important because it saw the 
internationalization of Kiwanis with 
our movement into Canada. 

At the 1917 meeting in Detroit, 
Michigan, the birthplace of Kiwanis, 
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delegates adopted an official emblem, 


the letter “K” surrounded by a 
double circle. 
Kiwanis International has had 


three employed secretaries—O. Sam 
Cummings, Fred. C. W. Parker and 
O. E. Peterson. Sam, the first one, 
was chosen at the third convertion, 
held in 1918 in Providence, Rhode 
Island. At the same meeting Roe 
Fulkerson was given the job of pro- 
ducing The Kiwanis Magazine. 

Just about the most important con- 
vention of all was the one in Birm- 
ingham, Alabama in 1919. Until that 
time our Kiwanis had been con- 
trolled bysa professional organizer, 
Allen S. Browne, who profited from 
the sudden popularity of the new or- 
ganization. A considerable segment 
of the membership thought it was 
wrong for Kiwanis to be controlled 
by any one man as a sheer business 
venture So, at this convention, 
they determined to buy out Browne’s 
interest in Kiwanis. 

It was a dramatic event, the likes 
of which have never been equalled 
in Kiwanis. Delegates rose on the 
convention floor to pledge the $17,500 
which Browne had set as his price. 
The cash raised in one swift 
session, and so Kiwanis bought it- 
self! 

At the 1924 convention, Objects 
were drawn up to serve as a state- 
ment of faith for the growing organ- 
ization. These have remained un- 
changed as the foundation for Ki- 
wanis. 

Other convention 
have been of great importance, 
though somewhat dramatic. 
These are among the most important 


was 


developments 
less 


items: 

Selection of 
official motto 

Authorization of US-Canada 
Good-Will Week observance 

Changing our name from “Kiwanis 
Club International” to “Kiwanis In- 
ternational.” 

Adoption of an official Constitution 
and Bylaws. 

The decision to confine Kiwanis to 
Canada and the United States. 

The ruling against dual member- 
ship in another service organization. 

The decision to establish a perma- 
nent home office building for Ki- 
wanis International. 

These are the tangible fruits of our 
International conventions through 
the years. District conventions have 
also played an important role in the 
development of Kiwanis. Here dis- 
trict and division leaders are chosen, 
ideas are exchanged, and people get 
(see CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS page 54) 


“We Build” as the 
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station at Windsor, Ontario when 
the buzzer rang in my compartment. 
The voice outside the door said: 
“Good morning—United States Im- 
migration.” When the officer entered 
I joked with him about getting up 
too early. He asked me where I was 
born and how long I would be in the 
United States. In a few seconds he 
left—with a parting joke. 

The tall towers of Detroit were 
winking in the early morning sun- 
light just across the river. I sat 
looking out the window thinking 
how lucky we were to have such a 
friendly border. I contrasted this 
easy greeting of the immigration 
officer with those I had encountered 
a few weeks earlier in Europe. At 
the US border there was no loud 
banging of stamp mallets on my 
passport. I didn’t have one, in fact. 
No little bureaucrat rustled the 
leaves of my visa either. I didn’t 
carry one. 

Except for the taller buildings and 
the color of the currency, I might 
not have known I was in another 
country. I know it is very different, 
but I have always felt at home in the 
USA. We never refer to each other 
as foreigners. We cross the border 
between us more than any other 
border in the world. We do it for 
fun and business. We are mixed in 
blood and common destiny, and yet 
we have enough common sense to 
respect each other’s differences. 

In the commerce of human beings 
we do the biggest business in the 
world. Last year that old boundary 
of ours was crossed some 30,000,000 
times! That adds up to a mountain 
of parties, conventions, marriages, 
business calls, hunting trips, sight- 
seeing visits and games. Americans 
come by the scores of thousands to 
Canada in the summer—come to 
sight-see and fish or hunt. To bal- 
ance this, Canadians by the tens of 
thousands go south in winter—you'll 
find whole colonies of them in 
Florida, Arizona and California. 
Each week at many places on the 
border, Kiwanians will cross to make 
up their attendance in the other 
country. 

Nearly every day in the year 
some athletic outfit will cross the 
border .. . American stars coming to 
play football in Canada ... Canadian 


TT TRAIN had just pulled into the 
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By JOHN FISHER 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 





Twenty-five Kiwanis peace markers 


along the US-Canadian border exemplify the friendly 


relationship between us. 


hockey stars going to play in the 
USA cowboys participating in 
rodeos on both sides. 

On the economic side, Canadians 
spend more money visiting the USA 
than vice versa.On a per capita basis 
it is something like ten to one. The 
we buy much more 
from you than we sell to you. And 
when it interest in each 
other, there is a very great disparity 
in favor of Canada. Somehow, 
Canadians know much more about 





same in trade 


comes to 


what’s going on in the USA than 
Americans do about Canada. Part 
of this is understandable: Uncle 


Sam is a giant, the most powerful 
force in the world. He makes news, 
and we are so much smaller. 

But we wish Americans would not 
take us for granted as nice people 
who live way up north where it is 
cold and the fishing is good. Per- 
haps this is our own fault because we 
are such poor salesmen, though in 
all my travels throughout forty-six 
states of the Union, I have yet to 
hear a nasty word uttered against 
Canada. I know that Americans 
have respect for Canada and regard 
us as friends. All Canadians appre- 
ciate this and the privilege of living 
beside such generous and grand 


neighbors. But we wish Hollywood 
would lay off the Rose Marie stuff. 
Our Mounties are policemen and not 
romantic knights of the Rockies. 
When they are chasing marauding 
mountain lions or fleeing criminals 
they don’t waste time to put on 
scarlet tunics. 

The thing which tends to put 
stress on Canada’s relations with her 
big neighbor is this disparity in in- 
terest .. . even though there is jus- 
tification for some of it. Apparently, 
very little is taught about the mod- 
ern Canada in your schools. Judg- 
ing from quiz programs, individual 
contact and planned surveys, we 
have found that most Americans still 
think of us as living in _ tepees, 
crouched in furs from the Arctic 
blasts, or as poor souls still under 
the heel of the British monarch. 

We Canadians are a little sensitive 
about this. We are sensitive because 
we are very proud of our dealings 
with Uncle Sam. We are proud that 
we are the best customer the USA 
has in the world. We are proud to 
pay cash ... proud that we are about 
the only country in the world which 
does not stand outside the US Treas- 
ury looking for that green stuff. We 

(see NEIGHBORS page 55) 
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band to arrive before introducing me? 
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I’ A WOMAN may put in a word here 


(I almost said “mere” woman) 
I'd like to suggest that Kiwanis dur- 
ing its next forty years make more 
room for its Kiwaniannes and Ki- 
wanikids. My reason for saying this 
is that for me Kiwanis has meant 
working and playing with the nicest 
people in the world! 

I remember that Kiwanis was just 
a word to me until one day I asked 
Frank Harter what it meant. Frank 
was my husband’s business partner 
and president of the local Kiwanis 
club. “I can’t define it as I would 
‘cat’ or ‘dog,’” said he, “because 
it is a coined word. It was meant to 
be that way so that Kiwanis would 
mean to each of us something differ- 
ent, according to the depth of his de- 
sire and ability to serve his fellow 
man. To me, Kiwanis is a thing of 
the spirit.” 

A family is a thing of the spirit, 
too, and Kiwanis strength can best 
be a family enterprise. No, I am not 
suggesting literal membership for us 
women and children. But with en- 
thusiasm I do encourage a marshall- 
ing of our spiritual support. My man 
has already proved its value, not 
only to him but to us. We, the home- 
bodies, are better citizens, nicer peo- 
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Make room 
for the family. 


ple because of the Kiwanis idealism 
that Daddy shares with us. 

I am not at heart a “club woman” 
but I confess that Kiwanis won a 
special place with me. After Frank 
Harter’s premature death, my Larry 
was invited to fill his classification. 
He came to me at once and asked, 
“Shall I accept?” That itself was un- 
usual—Larry is accustomed to mak- 
ing his own decisions. But he ex- 
plained that he would not join unless 
he could contribute some time and 
effort to the club, and this would 
take him away from home on occa- 
sions. As with any good citizen now- 
adays, it seemed as if there were 
already too many demands on him 

“If Kiwanis can attract a man of 
your intelligence, integrity and un- 
selfishness,” said I (and meant it), 
“I urge you to join.” 

As I shared in the decision so have 
I shared in his membership. In fact 
every one in our house belongs to 
Kiwanis. Our two Kiwanikids chew 
Kiwanis gum exclusively, eat Ki- 
wanis peanuts which I help sell and 
as little tykes even went to sleep to 
my crooning of Kiwanis songs. Ki- 
our house each 
Wednesday with the regularity of 
the evening paper. At dinner we 
wait expectantly for Daddy’s report 

of the luncheon conversation, the 
jokes and stories, his digest of what 
the speaker said. We are put abreast 
of exciting projects, like a member’s 
gift of $10,000 for a Kiwanis Boy 
Scout lodge. I get “feminine” details 
—how the member gave the check 
to his wife, who gave it to our club 
president, who handed it to the 
Scout executive, who then gave the 
club a description of the building 
and its many uses. A seven-party 


wanis comes to 
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‘J. Carl Burke photo 


By SARAELLEN SCHORK, whose husband belongs to 


the Buaffale, New York 


She thinks wives and 


children should share in the werk and fellowship of Kiwanis. 


telephone line? I don’t need one! My 
Larry brings all the good news home 
with him. 

Well, then, maybe Larry is a bet- 
ter husband than some. If so, that’s 
my point—that more of you men 
should share Kiwanis, at home. 

Now, Larry will probably take up 
wife-beating if I imply that he is a 
paragon of perfection. And even 
though I really think he is, there 
were when I began to 
have doubts! Late in 1951 he came 
home with the wonderful news 
that he had been elected president 
of our Buffalo (New York) club. 
Then, bless pat if I didn’t become a 
Kiwanis widow! During the or- 
ganizational weeks of his administra- 
tion he just disappeared from the 
family scene; our home fires would 
have been cold ashes if we had de- 
pended on him to be the fireman. 
One day I said, “If I didn’t like you 
as well as love you, mister, this setup 
would be perfect. I'd have all the 
providing done, all the luxuries of 
home, without having to be bothered 
with you around.” 

He grinned, kissed me on the tip 
of my nose and said my “day” was 
coming, and soon. At a Kiwanis 
luncheon I was to sit between the 
superintendent of education and the 
mayor, no less, and be introduced as 
the Kiwanis “First Lady.” 

Now that was something, so I pre- 
pared for it. I built it up in my mind, 
being a woman. I got a new poodle 


occasions 


cu+, I dressed my best, I smiled my 
prettiest in greeting people, took my 
place and waited. Larry introduced 
practically everybody in Buffalo, 
then started the speaker. After a 
moment I whispered to my loving 
husband, “Are you waiting for the 
band to arrive before introducing 
me?” 

“OH NO!” He exclaimed it so 
loudly that even the speaker paused. 
Mister Larry Schork had forgotten 
all about me. 

Well, the sky did not fall. I got my 
introduction with added éclat, or 
something, and I am sure my poodle 
cut and my costume were duly ad- 
mired. But again my point is made: 
Symbolically, that incident tags us 
homebodies as a forgotten clan. 

Gentlemen of Kiwanis, we wives 
and kids belong. For forty years we 
have belonged to you. We do not 
need or wish for prominence or even 
to share in your glory, but we do 
have an urge to support you in your 
magnificent Kiwanis idealism. We are 
willing to sacrifice and work with 
you in that, and we think perhaps 
the idealism can benefit by our help. 
Correct me if I’m wrong. 

We worked during Larry’s “year.” 
As president of a club he took his 
duties seriously. About all the social 
life we had for twelve months, it 
seemed, was at wakes and Kiwanis 
Ladies’ Nights. The latter was fun 
as Kiwanis nearly always is, and if 

(see FAMILY page 48) 
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FAMILY 
(From page 47) 


you other Kiwaniannes haven't been 
getting in on it, I suggest you take 
steps. Our year was enriched by the 
| warmest kind of fellowship. We met 
| so many wonderful people, inside 
| Kiwanis and out, all working for a 
common, unselfish goal. It was 
broadening, it was inspiring, it was 
many times the “inconven- 
it caused 


worth 
ience” 
As the year wore on my respect 
for the aims of Kiwanis increased, as 
did my admiration for the men in 
it. They are impelled by a great urge 
to help lighten the load of the less 
fortunate who surround us. What 
finer group could you possibly con- 

| ceive of for your fellowship in home 
every 


and community? I enjoyed 
Kiwanis experience, and all were as 
varied as they were enriching. 
Our club 
performances of the Black Hills Pas- 
sion Play and this became another 
great Kiwanis family activity. If cur 
little Gretchen ever becomes a cis- 
tinguished actress (which seems un- 
likely) we that Kiwanis 
sponsored her debut at age two and 
a half. For sixteen evenings she sat 

| on the lap of the Christus and threw 
kisses at Him as He left the garden 
overlooking Jerusalem. Can 
imagine how Larry and I treasure 
that experience? Gretchen's en- 
thusiasm was shared by her brother 
Lawry. Indeed there are many out- 
lets in Kiwanis for young people, 
aside from Key Clubs and Circle K 
groups. And they need that early 


sponsored thirty-five 


can say 


you 


indoctrination. 

On our Kiwanis Peanut Day I 
stood shyly in the middle of a down- 
town block holding bags of peanuts 
and rattling the coin-can. The can 
never filled and I felt ashamed. Then 
I learned that my Larry and another 
“big wheel” of the town were at 
either end of the block, 
two Kiwanis supersalesmen had been 
filling can after can. I swallowed my 
pout—the sting of failure was for- 
gotten in the over-all success of the 
peanut sale. Larry loved the selling. 
Kiwanis could have gotten more 
money out of it if he had contributed 
what he could earn in the same 
time working at his office. But then, 
Kiwanis wouldn't have been giving 
him the chance for spiritual growth, 
| and he wouldn’t have been giving 
Kiwanis the elements that go to 
make up its reputation 

I remember how our Past Gover- 
nor Don Mumford summed up 
perfectly such activities as our pea- 
nut sale: “Big, busy men doing little 
| things money couldn’t pay them to 


and these 


so 
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do.” Seeing them do it, working 
quietly beside them—even hidden in 
ihe middle of a figurative or literal 
block—is priceless for us Kiwani- 
unnes. We are there, we are wanted, 
we are staunch supporters. We be- 
long! 

There are many times, of course, 
when we Kiwaniannes can take 
major control. For one convention in 
Buffalo we girls designed and made 
1000 favors, programs and corsages, 
and had fun doing it. We called the 
work social, but we knew it was 
deeper than that. I have found that 

Kiwanianne never says “No.” 

Kiwanis work is ennobling. Its 
greatest attraction for women as well 
as men is the opportunity it provides 
working with and for others 
Every human being yearns for the 
opportunity to prove that he is a 
noble soul, but too many of us forget 
that nobility is a lot of little acts, 
none of which in itself would win a 
crown. Remembering this is what has 
made Kiwanis families the nicest 
people in the world. THE END 


ior 





BEAM OF FAITH 
(From page 9) 


service clubs perform an- 
other important function. You pro- 
vide an effective way the busy 
man to rediscover that precious spirit 
of the Golden Rule and apply it in 
personal and community 


and other 


for 


business, 
life. 

I am convinced that service clubs 
are one of the most important social 
developments of this century we live 
The rapid growth of industrial- 
ism, the increasing complexities of 
government and the changing status 
of our population from rural to 
urban have tended to inake the indi- 
vidual feel less important than he 
used to. This has had the broad 
effect of making the individual feel 
less directly responsible for his own 
welfare and that of his community. 

But Bill Smith and John Jones 
are personalities, not mere cogs. 
Through their service club, each can 
and does assert his community spirit 
in a way he simply can’t by himself. 
Thus Kiwanis provides Bill and John 
with a rich opportunity to serve and, 
in serving, to attain a richer life. 

While I am not a Kiwanian I find 

reat satisfaction in the fact that 
Kiwanis carries on a vast program of 
helpfulness on a living level. A 
haracteristic of Kiwanis is creativ- 
ity; it seeks constantly to serve dif- 
ferently. I am greatly impressed by 
he Key Clubs you sponsor in 1100 
(see BEAM OF FAITH page 50) 
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End Wraps 
Problems 


@ KEEP WRAPS AIRED, 
DRY AND “IN PRESS.” 


© SAVE FLOOR SPACE. 


OFPICE VALET 


Provide check- 
room efficiency. 
End locker room 
evils—fit in any- 
where. Accom- 
modate 3 (or 6) 
persons per run- 
> ning foot—coats, 
hats, umbrellas, overshoes. 
Lifetime welded steel construc- 
tion. Modern baked enamel 
finishes. Sold by quality office 
furniture dealers everywhere. 


® VALET RACKS © 


Commercial, industrial 4 __ Stationary and portable 
and institutional wardrobe equip- 7 U) Wardrobe and Locker Racks 
ment and complete checkrooms. for the office and the home 
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Write for 
Catalog OV-7 












VOGEL-PETERSON CO.., 1i2i W. 37th St., Chicago 9, U.S.A. 


MIDOLEMAN 
PROFITS 
MASTER MECHANIC 
PORTABLE LIGHT PLANT 









Push Sucre Start — 600-700 watts —115 v 
OO eye Pewered by a rugged 2 hp. easy. 
“Wriees gae engine. N« 


tar ing 
i ag in oe perate 





(item 24) 


« a 
fits ; rge 6 ¥. auto ' > Ihe, Easily 
n ~y ank se pre red if storm knocks out power $143.50 
1000- 1208 Watt Plant (ive: $5) same as Ites 24 but with 
later pons 10% greater output $199.50 
Send big ri th order ces f t 10 day 
why uarantee, S Che +e v0 


Master Mechanic Mfg. Co., Dept. 60-J, Burlington, Wis. 





for use on banquet 
etc 19 front x 18” 
* deep. A piece of fur- 
niture that most every club 
needs for the convenience of 
speakers 

Desk is built with shelf 
for extra papers. books. etc 
Finished with rubber cush- 
joned corners ight, com- 
pact and sturdy 

Desks are made only as 
ordered, and require two to 
four Saye for delivery. Each 


$12. 
MANUFACTURING co 
WAnash 2-2070 


D> GLORY” 


“OL 
168 W. Harrison St., Chicago 


Prints & Illustrates Postal Cards 


Learn how businesses are now boosting sales in 
spite of conditions—with ad messages—printed g 
on government postals with amazing new 
patented CARDMASTER. Guaranteed fiveG 
years. Low price—sold direct. SEND NAME 
for FREE illustrated book of money-making 
ideas and complete unique advertising plans 
Send your name today to CARDMASTER co.” 

1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Dept. SA Chicago 40, tll. 















F< FLORIDA ORANGES 
mal Tree Ripened—No Color ae 
“aS Attractively packed baskets . 

or half & balf ‘86. ry 


Oranges or Grapefruit; 


ad (1 xpress prepaid ic extra west of Mis 
ippi River Add $3.75 on Canadian 
ord rs. Profits used for our work with 


underprivileged children. 
WINTER PARK KIWANIS CLUB 
WINTER PARK, FLORIDA 

















SCHOOL SENTINEL 


PROTECT YOUR CHILDREN 
AT SCHOOL CROSSINGS 


Name of 
club 
donors 
im- 
printed 





on back 
of sign 
free of 
ch irge 
< 
is Sentir i le of steel in 4 colors 
with Dulux I ins lasting quality. 
Tripod Pipe n nting giving strength and 
resistance ippin n wind mbined ith 
lightness in weight. Also available in Boy 
Mod 
PECIFICATIONS 
Height ov: EE. wenthéns dean dese kee 5'4” 
2 ee ee ae en ee 18” 
Shipping Wt. 30 lt ingle face 
Shipping Wt. 42 lb. double fac« 
Price—single face........cceeseeeees 17.00 
PUNO Re . FGDs ix ctcccncncecssds 26.4 


STANDARD SIGN & SIGNAL CO., INC. 
CLINTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








not everyone does as weil, but E. O. Lockin, who 
started a business of his own, reports... 























for 12 months I’ve averaged 


SBI PER MONTH 


INCOME - 


most of it clear profit for me! 


@ Many men have discovered how to be 
independent, to be free of bosses and lay- 
offs. L. A. Eagles grossed more than $200 
his first week. Others report gross up to 
$12,000 per year. How much you make 
depends largely on you. You need no 
special skill, no large investment. 

No shop necessary. Our ELECTRIC RUG 
WASHER cleans rugs, carpets right on floor 

. helps to show their natural color and 
beauty So efficient and safe, used by 
largest hotels and railroads 

You take no risk. 
Machines fully guar- 
anteed. 

Write for full infor- 
mation including how 
to make big profits in 
YOUR OWN business. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY F 





@ Von Schrader Mfg. Co., 134 “R"’ Pi., Racine, Wis. 


. Without obligation, send your P&EE booklet contain- 
® ing information about your ELECTRIC RUG WASHER and 
* how I can start myown permanent, profitable business. 
. 


. Nome 
* 





© Address 
. 





>: City. Zone_.__ State 
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IF YOU ARE UNDER 
SO YEARS OF AGE 
YOU ARE NOT TOO OLD 
FOR LIFE INSURANCE 


VEN though you may be past 60, you 
can still apply for the Old American 
Golden Eagle Policy. For OLD AMERICAN 
of Kansas City believes that people in the 
older age groups need and deserve insur- 
ance coverage just as much as anyone else. 


Find Out How to Put Policy into 
Effect for First 30 Days for Only $1 


Let us tell you how to add an extra $1,000 


worth of life insurance to your present 


to help take care of last-minute 


program 
clean up expenses bills for final sick- 
ness... of other emergencies that 
may arise 

: 
No One Will Call On You 
We will send you detailed information 


about the OLD AMERICAN Golden Eagle 
Policy by mail. You may study it and fill 
out the application in your home. No one 
will call on you. You handle the whole 


transaction by mail 


Fill Out the Coupon Today! 


personal way 
like the 


You will like this friendly, 
of doing business. You 
Golden Eagle Policy—the 
regular whole life insurance policy you 
would buy from an agent. And you are 
under no obligation when 
and mail the coupon. So why 
it today! 


will 
same kind of 


you fill out 
not do 


You can depend on 


Old American 


AN OLD LINE LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY 




















> Send No Money! Mail Coupon Today! 





' Age Alone Does Not Moke You Uninsurable’’ 


BOLD AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. Lej20m 
i 1 West 9th St., Kansas City, Mo 


Please send more information on your 
solden Eagle whole life insurance policy 
ond tell me how if con be put im effect for 
the first 30 doys for only $1! 
| understand no one will call 
is no obligation My age is 


and there 


i ADORESS 


Bc ZONE TATE 
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BEAM OF FAITH 
(From page 49) 


different high schools throughout the 
United States and Canada. Through 
this activity, thousands of boys are 
learning to assume responsibility, 
develop initiative and prepare them- 
selves for useful citizenship in the 
years ahead. 

Believing in God and an overrul- 
ing Providence as I do—and being 
eternally grateful for divine guidance 
and continuous answer to prayer— 
I am inspired by the emphasis which 
Kiwanis clubs and Kiwanians per- 
sonally place on religious faith. The 
motto “In God We Trust” certainly 
applies to Kiwanis! 

I am glad to note that, in keeping 
with its 40th Anniversary observ- 
ance, Kiwanis is making 1955 the 
kickoff year for better service. The 


program testify to the fact that at 
forty Kiwanis is only beginning to 
live. You all should be proud of 
this program to: Enhance spiritual 
life . . . give support to churches... 
champion human dignity make 
schools the finest sponsor com- 
munity activities strengthen 
homes . guide our boys and girls 
work for highway safety 

elect worthy public officials . . . pro- 
vide leadership foster greater 
friendship between Canada and the 
United States develop natural 
resources promote world peace. 

This is a tremendous, inspiring 
program. You will achieve it, I 
know, because you are both idealistic 
and practical. Daily prayer, fireside 
devotions in the home and other 
practical everyday expressions of 
faith and trust are the course mark- 
ers of guidance toward the goal you 





highlights of your anniversary year’s seek. THE END 
PIGMY TO GIANT zooming stock market. Then came 
. ‘ October 1929 followed by a hard 
(From page 39) ; 
period of retrenchment and struggle 
degree Canada as well. People for survival. 
wanted to belong—a fundamental Kiwanis did not feel the strictures 


human characteristic which drew the 
sneers of Sinclair Lewis and other 
the period 
few 


writers of 
Communities had relatively 
organizations then and the vacuum 
was quickly filled by Kiwanis, Lions, 
Rotary other national 
groups this era of 
reflected in 
International 
which out- 


iconoclastic 


and 
The 


expansion 


many 
mood for 
furious was 
the minutes of an 
Board meeting in 1920 
lined extension policies that were to 
during the following decade. 
Kiwanis idea is not mail- 
merchandise,” declared the 
sold sold by 


and business 


apply 

“The 
ordet 
Trustees. “It 
men of personality 


must be 


integrity 

It is to our credit that the pressure 
for expansion never became more 
important than the emphasis on 
quality. Once, during the 1920's, a 
Kiwanis field man called an organi- 
at which a new club 


He had fifty members 


zation meeting 
was to be born 
lined up, but during the meeting the 
group broke into quarreling factions 
The field listened 
with growing concern 
“You men aren’t ready 


representative 


to have a 


Kiwanis club here yet,” he said, 
dramatically tearing up the fifty 
checks which would have yielded 
him a five-hundred-dollar comis- 
sion 


In 1921, 286 new clubs were built, 


establishing a record of achievement 
that remains unbroken 

This club growth and membership 
climbed upward apace with the 


of depression immediately, but by 
1930 the world-wide economic par- 
alysis had begun gnawing at the 
foundations of the young organiza- 
tion. Then, like so many of its mem- 
bers, Kiwanis tightened its belt. 


To save money and yet keep 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 


anniversary dates 


through Fe hr iary ] . 


{Oth Detroit Michigan lenuory 27 


ictor 
3 


* 
ar v British Columbia, 
3th January 18 

M 


from January 16 


orristown, Tennessee, January 23 
Watertown, New York, January 23 
Wabash, Indiana, Jonuory 31 
Durham, North Carolina 
February 12 
Bristol, Tennessee. Februory 12 
Dubuque, lowa, February 14 
é Shamokin. Pennsylvania January 16 
20th Smithfield, Utah, Jenuary 20 
Princeton, Kentucky, January 23 
Everett, Massachusetts, Jonuory 27 


Brawley, California. Jonuory 29 
Park City, Utah, Jonuory 30 
Pitman, New Jersey, February 2 
Compton, California, February § 
Monessen, Pennsylvania, February 
12 

Morrilton, Arkansas, February 12 
Palo Alto, California, Februory 13 


Orland, California, Jonuery 21 


Massachusetts, Jonuvary 


- 
ZUM Feimovn 
31 


North Bend, Oregon, Februory 13 
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Kiwanis functioning, many members 
brought sandwiches to weekly meet- 
ings and “ulcer” tables were set up 
where members could drink only 
milk and thus avoid buying lunch 
or dinner. Many clubs were caught 
with their funds in banks that col- 
lapsed, and so dues could not be 
paid to Kiwanis International. Credit 
was extended to these hard-luck 
clubs and almost every one fulfilled 
its obligations when the times im- 
proved. “Who’s Afraid of the Big 
Bad Wolf?” was a popular song at 
club meetings, as members bolstered 
each other’s spirits through Kiwanis 
fellowship. 

One past president of an eastern 
club, a lawyer r, was not making very 
much money during the crash and 
contracted cancer. He was confined 
to the hospital, and some of his bills 
were unpaid. Other debts piled up 
because of the crash. Kiwanians who 
~*~ *« * * * : = * * * * * 7 * 

EXTRA COPIES OF THIS ISSUE 
. Order from The Kiwanis Magazine, 
520 North Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Send twenty-five cents for each copy. 
Because of handling costs, the minimum 
order is four copies. 


ian ae fe a ee & + * 7 7 + * 


visited him came back to the club 
one day and reported him very low 
in spirit. Every week, so that he 
would have something to do with 
his time, the sick man’s. wife 
brought him his bank statements 
and vouchers. One time he couldn’t 
balance his books so he told his wife 
to ask the bank teller. The teller 
sent the woman to the bank presi- 
dent, who informed her that the 
reason her husband couldn’t balance 
the books was that his fellow Kiwan- 
ians had placed $/87 in his account. 

Earlier, President Warren G. 
Harding, a charter member of the 
Marion, Ohio club, had said, “If I 
can have with me in my life and 
work the spirit of Kiwanis, with its 
friendly cooperation, I shall have no 
fear of the morrow.” This was the 
true value of Kiwanis during these 
trying years. 

The depression caused field men 
to switch their major emphasis from 
extension to first aid—bolstering 
clubs. Thus new club _ building 
shifted momentarily into second 
gear. 

Aside from the hard times, another 
factor brought about a big change 
in the methods of Kiwanis extension. 
By 1930 we had over 1800 clubs, and 
the hard-sell techniques of the past 
needed modification to meet the 
changing character of the larger or- 
ganization. So the field service op- 
eration was reorganized. Field men 

(see PIGMY TO GIANT page 52) 
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HOW TO CHOOSE A 


si 4 ae Nt 


FREE illustrated brochure tells 
how — shows original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nameplates, awards, testimonials, 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. 


Tastee Freez is a reg. trade mark 


LOCATIONS WANTED 


for additional 
TASTEE-FREEZ DRIVE-INS) 


Tastee-Freez, with over 1,000 successful stores, will 
sign long-term lease on land and building a 
Large return on investment. Write, wire or call. 


TASTEE-FREEZ CORP. of AMERICA 





Write for FREE Brochure A 


For trophy, medal, cup ideas ask for J 
Brochure B. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET ~< 


DEPT. 42 — 150 WEST 22 ST., NEW YORK 11, WN. Y. 


. 



























“Thank you, 
gentlemen, 
for inviting me to be your speaker to-day. 


“Being Director of your local school band is a mighty satisfying thing. 
We have a fine bunch of youngsters and theyre turning out some 
really good band music. Some of you men here to-day have sons or 
dz 1ughte rs in the band, and you know how proud they are to belong. 
“But we're in trouble. Our uniforms are just plain worn out, and they 
look pretty bad after all these years of hard wear. So I'm coming to 
you gentlemen for help. I unde srstand that sometimes your Club spon- 
sors the raising of funds for worthwhile projects. Well, I can only 
tell you that it would be a wonderful service to the whole community, 
because your school band represents the proud spirit of the town, at 
home and aw ay. 








Hear him out; ask questions; think about what a constructive force the band is 
among the boys and girls. Then, if your Club does decide to sponsor the job, we 
have a booklet you'll find he ‘Ipful— ‘Fund Ri iising Ideas”. Write for it. There's no 
obligation — Ostwald sends this material to service clubs all over the U. S. 


* Lnifoms by 


MWe 


FIRST IN STYLE — FIRST IN QUALITY 




















PIGMY TO GIANT 
AN EXCITING NEW WHAT T-V CAN MEAN Bites sige @) } 


FULL-COLOR MOVIE | 
THAT YOU CAN SHOW FREE! | TO YOUR COMMUNITY were put on a straight salary, and n 























“4 ; yee Re= a c 
"The House of Grace” tells the story of | | Order a free showing of Phonevision the lieutenant gove! nors were even A 
an unusual business adventure .. . the | today. Zenith Radio's free, 15 minute, greater responsibility for extension. t] 
story of W. R. Grace & Co., its amazingly | | 16 mm. motion picture will show your Thus began the present era of greater 
diversified operations, we rene fer, club the numerous advantages closed- voluntary emphasis and local re- 7 
mericanism. 5 @ perrec “sou . P os . ihili . "es ; y 
fim fer ene of your Klwenls meotings. circuit television can bring to your ~ rye for the spreading of C 
Fer o pleydate, write: community. iwanis into new communities. h 
For Kiwanis, the worst of the de- | 
MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE IDEAL PICTURES, INC. pression was over by 1934, and once - 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 58 Tones tae again the new club and membership S 
Dept. K, New York 20, N. Y. . figures began inching upward. = 
— On September 3, 1939, Canada a 
—_ ees . . 7 Ol 
joined the British Empire in declar- 
Free MOVIES FOR MEETINGS ing war against Germany, and Ki- S, 
° 4 4 you pay postage only! aie amal oaks . stonlt . . 
Wild Life Films . wanis again adapted itself to the C 
atle action im t Fiims-of the Month emergency status that had char- 
andl plains. 8 mm or 16 mm in bea = “AMERICA FOR ME™ acterized its first years north of the . 
md w“ ‘ ” ” ‘ e . . ° 4 
7 ‘ Write for t ted ©. AZ) — “AMATTER OF TIME J border. The fighting forces and the 3 
GOGGLES AND GAUNTLETS” 2 - Jemands of wartime industrv drained i 
, (3% demands of wartime industry drainec 
WILD LIFE FILMS ce‘ -wowrocatcnacno” {= & omsnes Wilnsnatie one ane oft tian whee co 
5151 Strohm Ave., Rm. 13, No. Hollyweed, Calif. #2 By Walt Disney Productions \_—~ ee a er oF i ee ™ 
© time that demands for special war- 


) VIVA MEXICO ~ : 
h/ en | time services were mounting. Soon 


G)) afterward this happened in the 


VAN Y / ‘ 
Write t S/' » age "4 United States, and Kiwanians on the sy 


~ 
\ 





| ° 
| home front in both our countries 


| INDUCTION 


A ia R oO NM S ett ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. turned their energies to collecting 
347 Madison Ave. New York. N.Y Branch libraries! scrap metal. securing blood dona- 









































Thousands Sold Every Year tions, promoting the spread of vic- 
ie) : on = . , . 
ae ¥ oy PATENTS tory gardens, selling war bonds, be 
wi vyanian ”s son 4 * . P Fe : 
= | meee As " Washington li, D.C. caring for the families of servicemen ol 
KIWANIS CLUB OF MANSFIELD, INC. Practice U. 5S. Courts and Patent and a great many other vital emer- 
BOX 21-¢ MANSFIELD, 0. Office : 
gency jobs. , sa 
7 _ ’ Thus, stretched in two directions, pli 
° ° Kiwanis largely shelved its extension } im 
ass 1S ermen WI program until the return of peace. nit 
; However, a new development took to 
Sa : m Craz place in 1944 which was destined to do 
eee multiply by several hundred times sik 
the effectiveness of Kiwanis exten- In 
o 
un fi f ey fry sion in the postwar years. This was no 
the practice of using experienced as 
m meth od! Kiwanians, known as_ accredited an 
y representatives, to take the place of be 
rofessional field men in building 
- . . Py p é ll 4 
But, after a ten day trial, if youre | new clubs. Proof of the effective- tio 
at all like the few other men to whom ness of this idea is the fact that, to res 
‘ ' . . | . . 
I've told my secret, you'll guardit with your last breath. | date, accredited representatives have ! the 
tll el i in el cial al lian ct eee nia ae ee Oa eee ek | ee GRO Serty per cent of cur im 
f the best fishermen in the county and pull in new clubs. Two of the most active be 
lw fessiona and ke «a geed living in my f ‘ big nes whik th cor I t empty ° . . . 
seofecsien. But sii-ebeurbing hobby le Gel aed, hee No special «kill is required. The aceret is juste | MEW Club building specialists are ne: 
oF eee chee tuys are Sched ath tad come ta. an obd-tiner, My encvet will be diccleeed caly tea feo | Frank Clark of the Flushing, New ha 
with « limit catch of the biggest bass that you ever s—men who will give me their word York club and Past International ani 
r ' base tl ' i beca ft n the secret to anyone els " -_ . 
e wie ' cy ordinary way fishing Send me your seme. Let m tell sem hae eee oak Trustee Fred Syverson from Spo- sal. 
. Th Vil —s is ete spinning Pe ll =, — x try t “ e 5 n - ! . ~. ng ray big — 1 - kane. Washington Frank has fortyv- dur 
y fhehing, t t line fishing ert ne ishing man nm your fate ” waters ‘ me te you why ‘ e " . 
fishing. liv bait fishing ggin netting trapping orf you try out my methed fer ten days without risking a WoO CIUDS to nis crealt anc rec las mo 
t lubs to | lit 1 Fred | 
and dees not ven faintly resemble amy f penny of your money n instructions r lures There ‘ hi rae —-_ 
these standard methods of fishing. No live bait or is no charge for this information, now or at any other some thirty-sLx. ect 
prepared bait ie weed. Y an wry a { th suit time Just your na all I meed. But | guarantes mil 
\ n of wn that the information I send you will make you a con » , : 
tT) mw brerle tlhe . learned » twenty ninutes plete _- until nee you trv t And ot your I EACE brought with it a renewed ) 
nutes of fascinating reading. All the ex wn catches will Gil you with disbelief. Send your challenge in the spheres of both Ki- 
» equipment you need, you can buy cally at a cost name, today. This will be fun ‘ . f . tha 
{ lese than @ dollar, Yet with it, you can come in after ERIC E. FARE | wanis extension and membership os 
howr of two of the greatest excitement of your . | " . : " . a 4 
war oF rmo of the greatent excitement of 8" 317 S, Milwoukee Avenue, Libertyville 23, iltineis | development. Millions of men were | the 
lt inch over-sized keepere—but five or six real GED GED GED GED GP GD GS 6 6 6 6 a> 6 6 a «ee» -e nN} : war, set ling i ew 
beauties with real poundage behind them. The kind erie E. Fare, 317 S. Milwaukee Ave. " returning from a ett § inn | enl 
that don't need a word of explanation of the profes Libertyville 23, Mlinois | jobs and new communities. Whole ro 
sional ekill of the man whe caught them Abaolutely Dear Mr Fare: Send me complete nfiormation . me - o¢ — 
legal. too—-in every state without any charge and without the slightest ob- . new towns sprang up to accom- ma 
This amazing method was developed by a little | ligation. Tell me how I can learn the secret method modate the pent-up demand for . 
greouy professional fishermen Theugh they a: | catching bie bases from “fished out” waters, | s , . ad ade 2 bri 
public guides, they never divulge their secret to their even when the old-timers are reporting “No Luck.” 4 housing and these new communities mere 
patrons, Thew ase it only when fishing for their own a ) ES? eae needed Kiwanis. 
tables. No man om wour watere has ewer seem it, ever l | : . f anc 
heard of tt, oF ever used it. And when you have 4 Address .......---+eeeeeeeeeeeeerereees | That Kiwanis met this postwar f 
en it the Gret trial. you will be as close-mouthed City..... Zone. . .State...... hall is shown bv the figures for sl 
1 a man who has suddenly discovered a gold mine, waehy « ss ss ws oss ss ss ss some. «sate. | | challenge is shown Dy the hgures fo! 
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the years 1945-54. The graph con- 
tinues its steady upward course and 
seems certain to reach the magical 
figure of 250,000 members in 4000 
clubs by the time of our big 40th 
Anniversary convention in Cleveland 
this coming June 26-30. 

Harold Danner, chairman of the 
International Committee on New 
Club Building for the United States, 
has said, “Kiwanis is entering a great 
new era, an era of greater respon- 
sibility and promise. Its continued 
success and future progress rests 
upon the shoulders of éach and every 
one of us... .” 

His Canadian counterpart, Ralph 
Steele, chairman of the International 
Committee on New Club Building 
for Canada, sees the future as a chal- 
lenge. Sayshe: “Let’s all keep the 
idea of spreading Kiwanis benefits 
constantly in mind and let’s trans- 
late our convictions into action which 
an leave new clubs as its monu- 


nents. THE END 





GUIDEPOSTS 
(From page 36) 


be no valid disagreement among men 
of good will. 
16—Kiwanis at its best is a cru- 
sader. We view with concern the 
plight of the unfortunate and seek to 
improve it. We recognize commu- 
nity shortcomings and evils and seek 
to correct them. We know our free- 
doms depend on citizenship respon- 
sibility, and we seek to develop it. 
In a perfect society there would be 
no place for Kiwanis. But as long 
as there are people who are needy 
and wrongs to be righted, there will 
be work for Kiwanis. 
17—Clubs, districts and Interna- 
tional should maintain at all times 
‘eserves adequate to carry us 
through periods of recession without 
Kiwanis has 
become a multimillion dollar busi- 
ness Kiwanis International alone 
handles more than a million dollars 


mpairment of services. 


innually in dues, charter fees and 
ales of supplies. Add to this the 
jues of clubs and districts and the 
noney raised in thousands of proj- 
ects, and the total runs into many 
nillions. 

Yet it is fundamental in Kiwanis 
that all funds in excess of reasonable 
eserves should be plowed back into 
the clubs and the communities in 
nlarged programs of service. The 
true assets of Kiwanis are not in 
naterial things—not in real estate, 
brick, stone or bonds. Kiwanis 
nvests its funds as well as its heart 
und soul in the spiritual resources 
f our fellowmen. THE END 
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NO THANKS 
I'm a“P.Re 
(Preferred Risk) 


{\\ 
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1 Bought MY AUTO INSURANCE at 25% Off 


from 
America’s Oldest Total Abstainers Auto Insurance Co. 


I proved that I was a total abstainer with a good driving 
record — and Preferred Risk proved that they could protect me 
with standard form automobile insurance at a cost of 25% below 
what I had been paying . . . That was five years ago! 

But this was only the beginning . . . I found the initial 25% 
saving was followed by progressive rate reductions based on my 
own safe driving record. Since I had no accidents my rate went 
down even lower... Today my saving on auto insurance 
is 44%! 

I was surprised that I could save so much — but I shouldn’t 
have been. I know that drinking drivers are responsible for 
thousands of costly accidents and cause other insurance com- 
panies to pay out millions of dollars in claims . . . Preferred 
Risk pays out on none of these “drinking” losses because it has 
none. It has none because it insures non-drinkers* only. 

No wonder Preferred Risk has 90,000 satisfied policyholders 
and over $2,500,000 in assets—and issues America’s only non 
assessable total abstainers policy. No wonder I smile when I 
say “No thanks, I'ma P. R.” 


*Non-drinker means TOTAL abstainer. The occasional “social” drinker 
is NOT eligible. If you qualify, return this coupon for an immediate 
quotation. 

















seeees} ACT NOW—USE THIS COUPON asus 
Please send me complete information about your auto insurance for total ab- 
stainers. I understand there is no obligation. KIW-155 
ee My auto insurance 

expires: 

Address POR ese 
City ; F State — Day ead SS 
Occupation _—e 








Age Age of principal driver of auto Age of youngest driver........... 
8 a ae No. Cylinders................ 
ee, | ee ee 
Use of Car: [] Pleasure [] Business [_] To and from work......... miles one way. 


[] Married with............ children 
C) Single 


Marital Status of Principal Driver: 


sy Doat Oe 

a 
S29 TE ACCIDENTS OF 
oe: THOSE WHO 00? 


rid 


C] Single, living at home 


PREFERRED RISK MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


2506 Grand Ave. Des Moines 12, lowa 





























CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 
(From page 44) 


to know other better. Also, 
many ideas first expressed at district 
conventions have been adopted and 
adapted by International for use 
throughout Kiwanis 

A high point through the years has 
been the speakers who 


addressed our 


each 


prominent 
have conventions 
Some of the most well-known have 
been Henry Luce, publisher of 
Time; Senator Karl Mundt: Dr. Nor- 
man Vincent Peale; Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker; United Nations Sec- 
retary-General Hammarskjold and 
General Omar Bradley 

The International president's mes- 


sage is always a highlight. Back in 
1924, at the Denver convention. the 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District 


paid $500 to run a broadcasting line 
Over this line 
Edmund F. Arras’ speech 
was Station WDAF., 
Kansas City and, from there, to radio 


into convention hall 
President 
beamed to 


listeners across the continent 
One thing that marks all our con- 
district International 
is the of democracy Offi- 
cers are elected and important policy 
majority 


ventions and 


spirit 
considerations decided by 
vote or official chib representatives 
Each entitled to two 
delegates and two alternates to an 
and 
gathering. 


club is send 


International convention three 


delegates to a district 


Thus, every club has its say 

This procedure has given a vital- 
timeliness to the Kiwanis 
years. At the 
1925 International convention in St 


itv and 


program over the 


Paul, delegates noted an “increase of 


juvenile crimes in America” and 
recognized a “decline of parental at- 
tention to the religious and moral 
instruction of children in the home.” 
Thus aroused, the club representa- 
calling 
action 

pro- 


resolution 
“take 

toward 
religious in- 


tives adopted a 
upon all clubs to 
communities 
motion of moral and 
struction and training on Sundays 
and weekdays That same 
statement of policy sounds good to- 
day, doesn’t it? 

In the early days our choice of a 


in their 


MAN OF HIS WORD 


BS caver Joseph Haydn was a man 
who scrupulously kept his word and 
because his British publisher had a 
whimsical sense of humor, one of the 
immortal 
compositions unusual 
title. The Englishman, visiting Haydn 
in Hungary, entered the composer's 
while the musical genius 
was trying to shave. “This thing is 
tearing my face to pieces!” he wailed. 
“Right now I would gladly exchange 
a piece I have just completed for one 
of those splendid British razors!” 
Silently his guest withdrew, re- 
turning immediately with his own 
shaving equipment. Grinning, he 
held it out. And after solemnly ac- 
cepting the thing, and completing his 
shave, Joseph Haydn strode to his 
desk, pawed through its litter of 
papers and handed the publisher a 
know it as 
Aikus 


Austrian composer’s most 
received its 


bed: oom 


music manuscript. We 
“The Razor Quartette.” 


—Mary» 


convention location was almost un- 
limited. But as conventions grew 
bigger and bigger and bigger, fewer 
and fewer cities could accommodate 
us. Now, with crowds of 9000 or 
more in attendance, the choice is 
limited to a handful of the largest 
US cities. Convention sites are 
selected by the International Board 
some three years in advance. The 
decision is based upon detailed sur- 
veys made by the General Office 
staff, which investigates auditorium 
facilities, hotels, transportation and 
ether characteristics that make a 
good convention city. 

A different system of site selection 
was usual in the old days. Then 
cities spent much money and energ) 
capture the convention. 


trying to 
themselves, decided the 


Delegates, 
matter amid parades, displays and 
enthusiastic demonstrations not un- 
like those at national political con- 
ventions 

Travel restrictions limited our 
conventions during World War II 
and so meetings were held for offi- 
cers in Chicago. But as 
returned, the old convention 
system was re-established, and in 
1946 some 9400 Kiwanis 
tioneers assembled in Atlantic City 
for a gala victory celebration 

Today’s International convention 
is much more complex than the aver- 
age delegate imagines. Tremendous 
problems must be worked out weeks 
in advance by Kiwanians in the host 
members of the General 
At least six months be- 
host club 


soon as 


peace 


conven- 


city and 
Office staff 
fore the convention, the 
appoints a Kiwanian in the host city 
to act as General Convention Chair- 









HERE IS AN EASY 


WAY ano MEANS 


TO MAKE MONEY 


. ..An Easy WAY That 
MEANS More Money 
To Your Club 
















Send 

for 
laformation 
Today 








Sell Kiwanis Dates 





KIWANIS CLUB 
Santa Monica, California 


A KIWANIS NATURAL 


From California's Oasis. 


Tree ripened honeysweet Dates. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


Get your Kiwanis Club started on 
this new, money-raising project. 


YOUR CLUB CAN 

BUILD FOR THE FUTURE 
WITH 

KIWANIS DATES 


Box 813 





; 

ise send : n | 

ir cluk W ‘ y tl n s 
ind ea by lling the : 
large rnia dat : 
Write for sound date fil + 
r r . 
gE ee oe : 
SEED wis sen cenbsccosenesiodaae : 
ciTy. STATE. ...... : 
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nan. He then appoints twenty-one 
separate committees, all comprised 
of local men and women, to handle 
such matters as hotel registration, 
transportation, first aid, music and 
credentials. Some 1100 Kiwanians 
and their wives from the host city 
and district have worked on these 
‘ommittees each year. 

The General Office handles many 
specialized tasks, such as manage- 
nent of the stage, production of a 
convention daily newspaper, prepa- 
ration of exhibits for the Meetin’ 
House and relations with the press, 
to name just a few functions. 

The fact that our conventions run 
so smoothly is a testimonial to the 
eficiency of the many men and 
women who work behind the scenes 
so that you and I may enjoy our- 
selves. 


PLAN NOW to attend the next Ki- 
wanis convention! It will be held 
just five months from now in Cleve- 
land, the city where Kiwanians first 
gathered in convention assembled. 
Our collective dreams and coopera- 
tive efforts—as expressed at this an- 
niversary convention—will add to 
the faith of those solid men who 
founded our Kiwanis four decades 
ago. THE END 


NEIGHBORS 
(From page 45) 


buy each year more goods from you 
—cash on the line—than all the Latin 
American republics rolled together. 
We buy from the USA more than all 
of Europe put together buys from 
you. But I wonder how many young 
Americans in school or college rec- 
ognize that the land of Rose Marie is 
your best customer in the world? 

Canadians would like Uncle Sam 
to see what they have done .. . and 
the story is as incredible a job of 
nation-building as your own, pro- 
portionately. There are some thirty 
countries of the world with a bigger 
population than Canada, but only 
USA, Britain and France do a great- 
er world trade. In the Allied world, 
only three powers exceed Canada in 
the value of manufacturing. On the 
field of battle, Canada has never 
shirked. We too have given away 
billions to help other nations get on 
their feet. 

We feel we are the kind of a 
neighbor Uncle Sam should appre- 
ciate. We are the best customer, 
best neighbor and best friend you 
have in the world, so please do not 
injure our pride by skimming over 
us. We like being called a “partner” 


even if our scale of measurement is 
different. 

Blood is thick, too. We are both 
the most mixed-up nations. Ever 
since the expelled Acadians went 
from Nova Scotia to the bayous of 
Louisiana where they are known as 
‘Cajuns, there have been mass 
migrations of people—both ways. 
The Tories in your Revolution 
backed the wrong horse and were 
forced to migrate to Canada. They 
gave us the basic pattern—the domi- 
nant theme of English speaking 
Canada. And in the USA today, 
there are some 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 
people who can trace their ancestry 
back to Canada. 

Businesswise, we have the very 
best relations. Bulwarkwise, too, 
we must work together and do. The 
quick road of war between Moscow 
and Washington is over the roof of 
the world and across the vastness of 
Canada. They will come through 
our backyard to get at you. Radar 
screens at Detroit or Seattle or Bos- 
ton are too late—the warning must 
come from posts in the lonely hinter- 
land of Canada. We work perfectly 
together . each paying our own 
way. American and Canadian mili- 
tary personnel alternate command of 

(see NEIGHBORS page 56) 








$9500 


plus 
postage 
and 
insurance 


For Your Retiring President 


The famous Past President’s* plaque has been pre- 
sented to honor retiring Presidents in 46 states, the 
District of Columbia, Canada, Alaska and Hawaii. 
Standing a full fifteen inches high, the plaque con- 
sists of a solid cherry shield, upon which is mounted a 
cast-bronze reproduction of the Past President’s lapel 
pin. Below are three individually cast-bronze strips 
which bear the name of the President, his Club and the 
year in which he served. Each plaque receives individ- 
ual attention and is hand-finished to a silken luster. 


















BY POPULAR 
DEMAND! 


Countless letters from Kiwan- 
lans wishing a smaller version 
of this plaque have induced 
the manufacturer to present 
for the first time this beauti- 
ful member's plaque for home 
or office. This new plaque 
will identify its owner as an 
active member of Kiwanis in 
his community. Also makes an 
excellent gift for outstanding 
Kiwanians whom you wish to 
honor. 


S15 plus postage and insurance. 
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*Also available for the following officers: secretaries, 
treasurers, charter members, past governors, lieutenant 
governors, charter presidents, 20-year members, etc. 


CITY PATTERN SHOP, INC. 


New Court Street—P. O. Box 6—Eastwood Station 
Syracuse 6, New York 
Gentiemen: 


Please send me plaque (or plaques) as specified below: 


CO Circe etree agus paichapcmnemasiiitagin 
0 ee 


YEAR___ . OFFICER Oe a ee 
if for other than member's plaque) 


0 eee 





ADDRESS____ a ee enmaniedtttinnicmnimasaaal 
Coty... eS OeEeEeEeEeEEeEe—eeeEeeeee 


S!IGNATURE__ 
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—-REMINDO-— 


Three-Way Calendar 


® Meeting Day Reminder ¢ 
Handsome Membership Plaque @ 
Useful Calendar 


REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, em- 
bessed bronzoid beck. Size 8°" «x 1" 

Beckground finished in wood rein 
wealaut. Emblem enameled in official 
colors. ““MEETS TODAY" printed in 
heavy red type on every club meet- 


ing y throughout the yeor. 
COMPLETE CALENDAR 
Single .... -$2.50 
Lets of 2- 25, ‘each. . 2.40 
Lets of 26-50, each.... 2.35 
Lets over 50, each. . soo Gone 


Add 40¢ postoge for single calender. 
Refill pads aveilable each year. 











' 





RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 











MINSTREL SHOWS 






FOR ORGAN/ZATIONS 

» ¥ PRODUCE YOUR OWN WITH 
OUR SCRIPTS and SERVICE 
NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR 





NEEDED - PRICE $12.5 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 


JACK ADAIR 


ROCK FALLS * ILL.* 


one 
FOLDING 


BANQUET 
TABLES 







Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 

Clubs, Churches 
Lodges, Schools and 
All Organizations 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For storing Polding Tables and Chairs 
the casy. modern way Each truck 
handles cither tables or chairs. Construc 
tion of Truck No. TSC permits storage 
wm hmited spece 








THE ~“Wonrce. COMPANY 
IOWA 


16 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX. 





WRITE FOR BEAUTIFUL 
NEW CATALOG, No. 300, 
PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 








"Tlie . “~ 
BALL CLINIC 


THE BALL HEALTH SCHOOL, INC “3 So 
Dept. 755 EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 


Specializing since 1919 in the treatment of Rheumo- 


Arthritis and associated chronic conditions 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK TODAY! 


trom 








rais FREE SHIRT outs: 
MAKE MONEY FOR YOU! 


Tt’s easy! Just show men 
our handsome selection of fine fabrics, latest 
styles in made-to-measure dress and sport ~ 
chistes. GUARAN' TE ED perfect fit, prices as low 

» $5.96, assure bie quick orders. Average order pays 
4. $3.00 cash profit. Karn ful! time, spare time or side 
line. Ne experience needed. Write for Free Outfit NoW! 


PACKARD SHIRT MFG. CORP. Dept. 824, Terre Haute, ind. 
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| WALLY PRANKLTD., Department S04 
| 150 Nassau St. New York 38, N. Y. 
y Send the “Magic Lamp” direct from England 
y for me to Test Smoke. (Description at right). 
t Enclosed find $! as agreed. joney back if 
' 

' 

' 

' 

' 





not satisfied. PRINT NAME & ADDRESS BELOW 





~ vest SMOKE NEW ENGLISH 


PIPE AT OUR RISK 
Shipped Direct from 








' 
' 
! 
! 
1 
' 
! 
' 
' 
! 
! 
i 





Wonder- 
ful English 
“Magic Lamp" 
breaking-in process 
promises to revolution- 

ize pipe smoking. We're 
convinced it beats anything 
we've ever had for mild, smooth, 
no “bite” pipe smoking. But before 

putting it on the market at $7.50 each 
we want fo make a consumer reaction test 
to make sure we're right. So we've sot aside a 
few slight irregulars of the $7.50 briars, for 
ow to test smoke AT OUR RISK. They're the same 
in every way except for slight surface imperfections, 
which do not affect the marvelous smoking quality. 
All we ask in return is that you fill in a simple 
questionnaire. We'll send your pipe direct from 
London, England. Send us nothing for the briar, we've 
written that off. Please send only $1.00 to help 
cover cost of stem, labor, and expense, There's no 
duty to pay, only 15¢ Foreign package fee collected 
by the postman, Test smoke the “Magic Lamp” as 
hard as you can, If you don't like it for any reason 
send it back and we'll refund your $1.00. Sorry, 
only | pi to @ customer. Please allow about a 
month delivery time from England. 
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NEIGHBORS 
(From page 55) 
these extreme northern defense 
posts. What nightmares would haunt 
the Pentagon if your generals could 
not count on Canada as a friend? 
We are alike and we are different 
—the important thing is that we de- 
pend upon each other. Nice setup— 
both ways, isn’t it? 
Realizing these 
ternational has 
understanding between Canadians 
and Americans ever since 1916, when 
the first Canadian Kiwanis club was 
established in Hamilton, Ontario 





Kiwanis In- 
promoting 


facts, 
been 


This valuable service is made more 
significant by the troubled times. 
You have spent billions to help every 
country {except Canada) Never 
has the world seen such generosity, 
but unfortunately it has not made 
* * a - * * om 
A husband is a man who'll fight at 
the purchase of-a hat. 
* —_ * * * * * 


friends for you. The Communists 
have intervened and have twisted 
the sincerity of your giving 


Why don’t you tell the world about 


» 


your relations with us 


Why don’t you show how the 
Communists bullied the countries of 
| the world and, by contrast, how the 


| never raise the question of size. 


giant and the little boy get along in 


North America? You have a won- 
derful selling point here 

We Canadians have never found 
you oppressive or warlike or im- 
perialistic. You have not used your 
size to intimidate, impede, or im- 


Around the 
You 
Here 
in North America—between Canada 
and the United States—is the only 
illustration on earth of a giant and 

little boy working and playing as 


The should hear 


pinge on us in any way. 
table you treat us as an equal 


equals. world 
about it 
Thank God that I live 


such a friendly nation 


next door to 
-and I know 
Kiwanis 


you feel the same way. 

International has performed a vital 
service in strengthening this spirit 
during the last four decades. Your 


twenty-six peace markers along the 


| border are lasting monuments of the 





friendship between us. Your US- 
Canada Good-Will Week—carried on 
every year since 1922—is a project 
which other organizations might well 
adopt. 

I believe sincerely that your many 
fine activities will, in future years, 
greatly strengthen the priceless bond 
between our two nations. THE END 
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Money-Making Opportuni 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 




















Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 


EARNINGS 


Exceptional earnings grossed show the possibilities attainable 
in this business. A Louisiana man wrote: ‘My average earnings 
past 3 years about $150 a weck; last 3 months as much as $250 





at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
for one of 
unique business inventions of the day. 


exclusive agency 


Fifty years 


almost extinct 


ago the horse 


millions—today practically 


} 


tively few foresighted men saw the fortu 


and the 


ran into many 


hine. Yet 


washing mac 


swept these men to fortune, 


into the discard 
the shift in pul 


Now another change is taking place, An old 





and important part of the nation’s structure—in which n 
every year—is in thousands of cases bein pla ed by a tru 
tion which does the work better—more e linbly 

AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! 


who have taken over the rig! 


and show exceptional earnings. 


Not a ‘‘Gadget’’ 
Not a ‘‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 








has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 

Make no mistah this is no novelry—no flim 

whi the i tor hopes to put on 

proba y 1 g£ like it 

dreamed of , P a devi 

heen it yr s of and 

d s of it corT —by rheir 

t r ay 

a i} ‘ 

if i 

} i fas Nor 

the Sa - | ness man ti idea that s 

something like this 1 tion. The need is alreadv there— 

the m y is t being spent right at that very 

momem—and the desirability of saving the greatest 

part of this expense is obvi l 





Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 








You walk into an office and put d before your prospect 
a letter from a sales or t ywing that they did 
work in their owt for $11 which tormerly could have 
cost t over $200. A building s 9rporation pays 
our m ), whereas the bill could have n tor $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has expense of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And soon. We could 
not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actual cases which we place in vour hands to 
work with. Practically every line of business and every 





section of the country 1s represented by these field reports 
which hammer across dazzling, convincing money-saving 
opportunities which hardly any business man can fail to 


understand. 





and buggy business was supreme—today 
Fifty years ago the hand-laundry washtub industry 
a relic. 
nes ahead in the automobile 
irresistible waves of public buying 
and sent the buggy 

So are great successes made 
lic favor from one industry to another. 
establishe ed ir 


AND AT A COST OFTI N AS LOW 
It has not required very long for men 
ts to this valuable invention to do a remarkable 





weekly.”’ 


‘This thing 


the 


most 


However, 


Only a compara- 


and the washtub 


} 


by men able to detect that 


former bankers, 


lustry—an integral 
lions of dollars change hands 
Vv astonishing, sift ic inven- 


is open, 


business, 





Ohio man’s report: 

has caught the whole city on fire.’ 
30 days 1 worked, 
“Last year, my average built up to $200 a week by December, 
but my earnings January reached $1,000 net.” 
permit mentioning here more than these few random cases. 
they are sufficient to indicate that the worth-while 
future in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for 
the right kind of man Some of our top men have made over 
a thousand sales each on which they earned up to $60 per 
sale and more. Many of these sales were repeat business. Yet 
they had never done anything like this before coming to us. 
That is the kind of opportunity this business offers. The fact 
this business has 
executives of businesses—men who demand 
only the highest type of opportunity 
‘ fairly good picture of the kind of business this is. Our door 
however, 
field in which to make his start and develop his future. 


*‘A business man said to me, 
For the first 


I earned $1343.00."" A Tennessee man: 


Space does not 


attracted to it such business men as 
and income—gives a 


to the young man looking 


for the right 








Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


ress is not like selling something 
ne j 


Going into this busi 


offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.50 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, you share can be 
$1,100.00. The very least you get as your part of every 
doll ar's worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 


other words two-thirds of every order you get is 
Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 


percentage. 





This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. ‘Selling’ is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever ‘size 
the custo he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after ee device is in and working 

This does away with the ed for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminate s the hen Jicap of trying to get the 
money betor ¢ customer has really convinced himself 
100 You sir hat you offer. showing proot of 
success in th at customer § particular line of business 

Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion should actually produce enough cash money to pay 
for the deal, with profits above the investment coming in 
at the same time. fou then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing ts so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion al te largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands. 


““force’ 


mer savs 






No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi: 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that ts just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that is a 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in 2 week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don't delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if ir rurns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it right 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now Address 


F,. E. ARMSTRONG, 
Dept. 5543-A, Mobile, Ala. 
Address all Pacific Coast mail to P. O. Box 268, 
Dept.5543-A, Monrovia, Calif. 


oe oe oe ee ee ee 


FOR EXCLUSIVE 
! RUS TERRITORY PROPOSITION | 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, Dept.5543-A, Mobile, Alabema 
| If on Pacific Coast mail to P.O. Box 268, Dept.5543-A, 
Monrovia, California. 
Without obligation to me, send me full infor- { 
mation on your proposition. 


Name 
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Choose your NEW HOME des 
These Beautiful 


ee 


A NATIONWIDE 
SERVICE 


Garlinghouse Home Plan books are designed to 
help you find the home you want and to save you 
money and time in building it. Altogether, there are 
over 1.200 home designs from which to choose—truly 
America’s largest, oldest and finest home planning 
As described on the right. Garlinghouse Plan 
beautifully illustrated, and show ex- 


service 
tooks are large. 
teriors and floor plans with room dimensions and 
over-all description. Order several of these beautiful 
books now—or get the complete set—and find the 


home you want. 


low Cost Plans--- 
Your Best Investment When Building 


Complete plan sets (include working plans, specifi- 
cations and contract form that protects you, lumber 
and mill lists) are available for every design shown 
in the books below. The moderate cost of each plan 
set is listed in every book and represents your best 
investment when building, because both you and your 
contractor know in advance what you are getting, 
With these com- 
bids, arrange 


thus avoiding misunderstandings. 
plete sets you are ready to accept 


financing and start building 


Guarantee 


Complete plan sets will be sent by return mail (within 24 
hours after order is received). All transactions with The L. F. 
Garlinghouse Co., Inc., are on a money-back guarantee basis. 
If for any reason you are not satisfied, return the unused 
plans within five days and receive full credit on new plans 


or a cash refund 











America’s Largest 


Home Plan Service 


PLAN BOOKS 


LARGE, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
SHOWING EXTERIORS AND FLOOR PLANS 


1. RANCH AND SUBURBAN 
125 very popular ranch-type de 
signs both conventional and 
ontemporary. Suitable for town 
and country. Many in color. 50¢ 


2. PLANS FOR NEW HOMES 
109 beautiful modern designs 
n wide variety of styles and 
sizes. 32 in full color 50c 


3. HOMES IN BRICK 

114 designs of medium and 
large homes Includes color 
section of ranch styles in brick, 
stone and frame $1.00 


4. SUCCESSFUL FIREPLACES 
200 pictures, outdoor (patio 
and indoor types including cor- 
rect construction details. Reli- 
able, authentic information. 50¢ 


5. ALL-AMERICAN HOMES 

3rd edition featuring 120 
different designs in varied 
types of construction. 64 in 
full color 50¢ 


6. SUNSHINE HOMES 

58 appealing designs, pleas- 
antly styled. 2 and 3 bedroom 
sizes Many without base- 
ments 50« 


7. AMERICA’S BEST 

2nd edition. Over 120 outstand 
ing designs. All styles 2 and 3 
bedroom. 64 in full color. 50¢ 


& 8 
Bro | Fours 


8. COLONIAL HOMES 

A very fine selection—perhaps 
our finest. All types; Cape Cod, 
Southern, New England. 1% 
and 2 stories — 2 to 4 bed- 
rooms . 50¢ 


9. DELUXE SMALL HOMES 

Our 5th edition and largest se- 
lection of finest, modern de- 
signs. All time-tested for popu- 
larity. 1 to 3 bedrooms. 64 in 
full color $1.00 


10. NEW SMALL HOMES 
Over 80 new plans, 32 in full 
color. Many sizes, 650 to 1175 
sq. ft. floor space, 1, 2 and 3 
bedrooms 


11. 100 NEW HOMES 

A wide variety of styles—ranch, 
colonial and modern — makes 
selecting easy. 2 to 4 bed- 
rooms. Many in color 50c 


12. NEW BRICK HOMES 
64 designs in brick exteriors, 
every one a genuine beauty 
Wide range of styles and 
sizes . eee ee 50c 
13. SMALL SOUTHERN 
HOMES 
55 very pleasing designs for 
small families. All one story 
Mostly 2 bedroom — a few 3 
bedroom. Suitable for all 
5 


14. DUPLEX DESIGNS 

41 varied designs of 1 and 2 
story duplexes and small apart- 
ments in brick, stone and 
wood . « 50¢ 


15. KAMP KABINS AND 
WEE HOMES 

Over 60 designs suitable for 

year around and summer use— 

in town or country . B0¢ 


16. NEW AMERICAN HOMES 
98 of our most popular larger 
homes. A beautiful selection— 
tested for popularity $1.00 


17. BLUE RIBBON HOMES 

One of our most popular books 
2nd edition 107 designs. 32 

in full color Sy one 


18. YOUR NEW HOME 
PLANS 

A 2nd edition of 119 designs 

(many in color) widely varied in 


style and materials —2 and 3 
bedroom ; o «se 





19. COMPLETE SET of 
above books in one order 
for only $8.00—a $2.50 
SAVINGS. Use order 
form below 











ALL BOOKS MAILED POSTPAID IN U.S.A. 


AND CANADA. 


Order Your Books and Plans TODAY. 
USE ORDER FORM BELOW. 


THE L. F. GARLINGHOUSE CO., INC. 
GARLINGHOUSE BLDG., DEPT.K-9, TOPEKA. KANSAS 
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